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ABSntRACr 



Hrlmstrandt An introductiwi to the EPAL project* Baclcp:otm<l» prabJeiis 
and <k5ign» Pedagcgiek Fcrsknirh? Vpp^l<:i* No* 2* l!*75» 
69 pp* 

The report describes the baclcgrouiylt aiBi and design of the BPJU. project 
(English in the eleMntary school)^ a project financed bf the National 
Board of Bducaticn* 

As a baclcground to the project, a survey of how teaching of English 
from the 1940s through the great school refomis has assumed an increasii^* 
ly important position within the caiq>rehensive school is included. English 
is n«# c«pulsory for all pupils and star^ in grade 3* 

Developnent5 in foreign language teaching in the elementary schools of 
other countries is then reviewed as well as psycholinguistic and other 
research which has investigated different aspects of foreign language 
learning in the olomentary grades » 

The aim of the EPAL project is to make a detailed investigation of the 
effects of beginning the study of English in the seccsvl tem of the first 
grade* The total oDOunt of tijne for instruction during the first six 
grades is the saoe in the eaqperiinent as in the regular curriculum for 
grades 3*6* 

TTje experiment is being conducted in the school district of VSster^t 
where an ^cperimental group and a control group (which began English in* 
striction in grade 3), each consisting of 24 classes are being ccB^jared 
in various areas from grade 1 through grade 6* Another group of p^ils, 
which started English instruction in grade 4 and will have had fewer total 
hours of instiuctiont has also been investigated in less detail* 

TTje report concludes with a swrwary of four special investigate which 
ar^ being conducted within the general framework of the project* 
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OmjltS OF THE mOJECT AW WHK DUHim TBB ISimVCTOBr SrACZ$ 

Tht iJiitiative behind the EPAL project coat frm mtem languages nethods 
lecturers at the Upp^l^ School Education* During the «utunn of 1968 
the/ contacted the then Assistant Professor at the Department of Bduca* 
tional Research of Vppsala University, Ktol-Georg AhlstrCvt was in 
diarge of a special research departMit for lar^guage learning* iVn initial 
planning meeting was held in Deceotor 1968 W the lecturerst Ass* Prof* 
Ahlstr6tt and the writer* Ap&rt iim reasons for B^lish studies in com- 
prehensive school begijining at an earlier juncture^ discussioiis at this 
meeting also centred round the sutus of second and third foreign lan- 
guages or, as the/ are tenied in Swedish, B and C languages* Rougli guide^ 
lines were drawn up for studies of various starting points and tim al* 
locations for the teaching of modem languages^ and Ass* Prof. AhlstrOi ' 
1^ asked to sutndt a project description to the National Board of 6duca- 
tion^ together with an application for a grant towards studies^ primril/ 
CQnceming an earlier comnencement of &iglish teaching* *lhe plan siJ|>se* 
quently drawn up for a project concerning the teaching of &iglish at the 
juni.or level of ccmprehensive school (EI^) was presmted in the School 
Research ftews Letter 1969:5^ published by the ^fational Board of Education* 

The application for a grant was syn^thetically received by the National 
Board of Education, which placed an initial grant at the disposal of the 
EPAL project with affect frcm the fiscal year 1969/70* At the sane tine 
the DepartDient of Educational Research at the Ujppsala School of Education 
cane into being with the appoinOncnt of Karl-Georg AhlstrOra to a profes- 
sorship* [firing this introductory stage^ the work of the project followed 
the guidelines mentioned above* A reference gnxq> cc^rising Professor 
Ahlstribn (tutor) and the three subject experts and lecturers Sten G* Hell- 
str<3mt 5vcn G» Johansson and Per Malirf>eT:g mit regularly to plan and direct 
the work to be conducted by a working group* To begin with^ the working 
group cco^rised two teachers^ namely Kerstin Sundin and Bo Janson (who 
were mainly responsible for the design of teaching AateriaJs), lennart 
linell, B*A*, who served as project leader starting in 1970/71, and Lars 
Holmstrand, M*A., who uas primrily responsible for planning and for inea* 
surements of various kinds- 
Comprehensive planning work has conducted during the introductory phase 
of the project both by the working group and by the reference group* A 
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mnber of points^ ranging from predcninantly practical problons to itore 
ca^lex tbcfxr&tical issues^ were disoissed in detail at the frequently 
held project nxjctings before decisions were taken, TTje riost inqiortant 
problems discussed st Uicse meetJuigs concerned the allocation of the 
total mnfer of hi^lish periods between grades vhich was both interest-* 
ing and jMnablc to invest igat ion » the choice of expf^riinental area and 
experimental groups^ and the plan of cai^rison or the *Mesign" of the 
investigation, [Xjring this introductory phase of the project^ a veiy 
great deal of ytory also centred round the planniJig of the English teach- 
ing materials Which it was decided i^ould have to bo constructed in order 
for the project plans to be realized. 

As the project advanced* it was found that there were various subsid- 
iary problems Which were closely bound up with the main topic of con-* 
sideration and which v^ld be worth going into* This LillenK>r iewr^x* 
B,A,t enbarked on a study of the develc^xnent of English proromciation 
slcills ammg children, and Lena {tehnstri^, B,A, » conducted clossroon 
observations of the teaching process in various experimental groups* 

The teaching material desigr^rs^ Kerstin SUndxn and Bo Janson, also 
found interesting problems to Investi^te* One of the most interesting 
problems of inethod which they had to solve While wor}dng on the teach-* 
ing material concerned the best introduction to the reading of English, 
They developed a nodel of rctidii^g introduction u^ich was later tried 
out in various ways in the experimental groups* Lennart Linell even* 
tually caiDe to concentrate above all on the situation of innigrant 
children^ a topic for Which the large proportion of ijnnigrant children 
living in V^tcriis (where the HPAL project is being conducted) provides 
a0|>le research material* 

PURPOSE Am ABRAmEMEm OB THIS HTPOKT 

The purpose of this report is to provide a general description of the 
backgrouiki to EPAL project and on account of its developiaent during the 
introductory planning sta^e. 

By way of a background^ the report begins with a short histor>* of the 
teaching of inodem languages in canpulsory school in ^^en f rop the 
1940s onwards. Consideration is then given to the early coomencenvent 
o£ foreign lai^guaiges in other countries^ including the FLES (Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School) i»oveinent in the U*S*A* and the 
French Project in Bngland, j^is is followed by a presentation of the 
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argtvents put forwarxl in favour of the introduction of foireign language 
studies el«ttentary school levels* 1^ badcgrGUnd description then con- 
cludes with a survey of research in this field* 

It should be bome in mind that the chapter coiKenUng the bad;grocini to 
the EPAt project refers to conditions up to and indudii^ the end of the 
1960s (t^ten the project began)* 

Subsequetit developnents will be dealt with in future reports* 

The next chapter is concerned with the research pro4)le^ n^ch had to be 
tackled in the course of the project* These concerned the effects to the 
early coimencement of English studies in the Swedish school s/stm. 

This riiapter starts with a description of the choice of a suitable real- 
location of the teaching tiine available for English prior to a definition 
of the aims of the project* 

TTte chapter concemii^ the design of the project describes the choice of 
experijiKOTtal area^ experimental groups, plan of comparison and control 
variables* the construction of teaching materials undertalcen as part of 
the project is also touched on* 

The report ends with a brief description of the various subsidi^ " itv 
vestigations coming within the fraaieworlc of the EWU* project or related 
to it* 
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1UOGRO(N> 

THE TEAcnim f ::iJ7;; za:.^:a'sed w compulsory school m svedem 
rnoH THE oir^fJ^i^:: 

Tl» »Jvent of the EPAL project nay be regarded a5 a natural ccntiixia* 
tion of the dcvclopnont of nodem languages teaching in the Swedish 
CdopulsoTy sd)ool during ^ past decides* With the establishnent 
of the present ojnprehensive school, a gtOMing pioportiofi of teach* 
ing activities to centre round foreign JangU^es* Betwr^n the 
1940St which were doninatfd by the activities ot two tejor camissions 
on future education policy^ the 1940 and 1946 School CthAds5icn$,and 
the present day, the role of foreign languages - particularly D^lish 
- in schools bai been radically transfonned. ^rcas previously it 
was reserved for a limtcd nud>er of students (who either went on to 
higher schooling after elementaTy school or else came froa school 
districts which applied for and obtain special petmissicn fron the 
National Board o£ 3ducatiQn for the arrangement of foreign language 
studies)^ the stucty of English is now ccRfjulsory for all pupils in 
grades 3*9t making Bnglish one of the most important proficiency sub- 
jects on the timetable of ccn^)rchen5ive school today. 

A nuiiber of ijaportant sZ:ai$cs in this development pro^ss are worth 
studying P*orc closely in order to fill in the background to the EPAL 
project. A retrospect will iherefore be given here of the stacus of 
forcifii iPnfiUagcs in Swedish ccn^Jsory schools frcm the 19405 on* 
wards** 

A^ Tha 1940 and 1946 School Cccnissions 

The elcndntary school syllabus at the beginning of the 1940s did not 
enjoin the study of an/ forejgn language^ though foreign language 
studies were conducted in a nunbcr of school districts liiich ^ ap- 
plied for and obtained spcci&l peimission from the National Board of 
Education for the arrangeiDent of English or German lessons* Usually 
these lessons took place in grade 7 or grade % and totalled four or 
five periods per week. 



t. This account will be purely descriptive^ aikl accordingly will i»t 
include ^ detailed analysis or interpretation of th^ course of 



events* 




it 



It should be «?)hasized that these anenities were only provided in a frac* 
ticn of the total nnber of school districts in Sweden^ although a dis-^ 
tinct increase could be observed between 19S3 (27 districts] and the 
school year 1942/45 (61 districts)* (SOU 1944:21^ pp» 68-71)» 

?g§5g9^f 9r-?t?§- introjuct ion_ of grgign^ Iggguaggs 
Both the 1940 and the 1946 School Camissions vere dissatisfiecl vith the 
state of affairs described above* Thus the 1946 Condssicn ohsen;ed in 
its report^ presented in 1948| that "the abseiKe of foreign language is^ 
for the citizen^ a very serious dcficieivy in the suibject repertoire of 
cco^lsory schools" (SOd 1948iZ7» p* 7), while the 1940 Camntssint rmarkec 
as follows: 

"In our opinion^ with the pass?*5e of tm^t increasingly 
powerful arguments have been put iur::aid in favour of 
the iitciusion of foreign languages in the elementary 
school syllabus." (SOU 1946:11, p. 232). 

The report of the 1940 Cownission coatiiues: 

"In g^ral, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages is of great value to the individual » irrespec-^ 
tive of his ir her position in society^ as witness not 
only the language teaching hitherto established in ele- 
mentary schools but also the lar^e audiences attracted 
by broadcast language teaching m the large nuid>crs of 
people attending languages courses nm by various educa- 
tional associations and study circles* Hmover^ both 
the cultural and material development of our society 
and the various lively cwiections between Sweden and 
other countries under normal omditions hwe generated 
a need for the knowledge of foreign languages even among 
sections of the population which are unable or unwilling 
to let their children contime their education beyond 
the period of compulsory schooling." (Ibid)* 



Reference was also made to the need for a knowledge oF foreign languages 
in various branches of working Iife» in the sports mo'^^emcntt scoutins^ 
trade union activities of various kinds and political associations* 

The 1946 School emission Fi:t forward similar arf^Bncnts: 

"If a modem language - the most obvious choice being 
^lish - should be made obligatory in canpulsory 
school^ this would do a great deal to bridge a tradi- 
tional educational gap^ A window onto the u-orld would 
be opened for the great majority of the population. The 
need for knot^ledge of at least one foreign Jan^^a^tc is 
becoming mare and more pronounced in working life and 
in the activities of voluntary organizations." (SfHf 
1948:27^ p» 7), 
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io* 

As has alread/ htHoi intiinated, Eiiiglish ^'as the language tliat people 
had in niTii wJ^en they spoke of obligatcr>" language studies. There 
were probably nany reasons for the self-evident pr«*eniineRce of 
English during the 1940Sp but the current state of lanfmage tead)- 
ing in elc9:kentary schools^ nust have been a very weighty considera- 
tion- 

"So far English had been taught in about 90 per cent 
of the language -studying classes and German in no 
more than about 10 per cent." (SOU 1946:11, p, 284). 

The reasons advanced hf the 1940 Cdrnission for this heavy prepond- 
erance of English studies included the following* 

"Educationally speaking^ English, i^ith its siinpler 
grarrfhatical structure^ has been considered a mor^ 
suitable beginners' language than Geman. The need 
for a kncvledge of &iglish has f >en found to be on 
the increase in this cotintry, a./! &^lish is more 
widely spoken internationally than any other lan- 
guage* English bulks far larger than any other lan- 
guage in voluntary educational activities in this 
country. All of these considerations point in favour 
of English being made the first language to be studi- 
ed*" (flbid). 

The Cdomissiof] also noted that proposals were afoot for the replace- 
ment of German by English as the beginners' language for junior sec 
ondary school, inferring that Ei^lish should be the first language 
to be introduced in elanentary school as well. 

I!?^-PI5r25§iS-!P§^£-^^-J!jS-§9!?99iL?93!fi5 signs 

Ther^ were a nunber of fundamental issues on which the members of 
the 1940 School Conmission were unable to agree. This was above all 
the case on the subject of differentia tion, i.e. the question as to 
t^iethcr pupils should be divided into different lines* Opinions wer^ 
also divided concerning the conoencement of English. TTte majority 
fOfVOUTed English in grades 5 and 6 for pupils intending t; go on to 
junior secondary school and English as from grades 7 and 8 for other 
pupils. (In other vords, an early differentiation was advocated)* The 
minority, on the other hand^ wanted all pupils to study English fron 
grade 6* (SOU 1946:11). 



ti As mentioned eariier^ certain ^school districts had obtained per- 
mission frcm the National Board of Education to organize the 
teaching of foreign languages^ _ 
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However, the proposals made by the 1940 School Connission vere inore or 
less overruled by the 1946 School Cannissiont i^ich in 1948 submitted a 
mailt report outliniiig a nine^year system of cos^nrehensive schooling* In 
the chapter of this report dealing vith the goals of the school systen^ 
the 1946 Gonmission presented its proposals concerning ^lish tea<^ung 
in the follt;Hing tenns: 

'*Vocational trainJuig and Mnrking life, the activities 
of voluntary organizations^ travel and cultural require- 
ments today would all seon to indicate that every Swedish 
man or vonan needs at least an elementary knovdedge of 
the major international langyages* Ihe reasonable course^ 
thereforOj is for pi^ils attei]4ing ccfiip«lsory school to be 
taught Hpglish* 

The OGnmission proposes that Hpglish be introduced as a 
regular school subject as frcm grade 5 and that the stu^ 
of Ef^lish be tnadt conqpHjlsory up to and includii^ grade 7." 
(SOU 1948:27, p, 29), 



The report of the 1946 Coiniission led to a resolution of principle by the 
Riksdag in 1950 for the inVixhiction of the nine-year con^chensive school 
Firstj however^ this resolution provided for a period of experijnentaticn*** 
At the request of the 1946 Caimissiont fourteen local authorities (nunic 
ipalities) had already obtained GouemDient pemission for the camence- 
mem. of experaroental activities in the school year 1949/50* and followii^ 
the 1950 resolution of principle, the scale of such activities rapidly in^ 
creased* so that by the school year 1961/62) which was the tenujial year 
of the experiioental period, practically half the children of school age 
in Su'ed&i were attending experimental schools, (Isling 1974, p, 101), 



The various reports of both Qsnnissions had previously been circulated 
for ccmnent and ejctensively debated, Cf SOU 1949;3S and Isling [1974), 

Aft Owing to a conflict of opinions within the special Riksdag comtittee 
set up to study the matter^ a cmpraaise statement was drawn up Which^ 
however, was variously interpreted^ since the cortmittee rcconaended 
the introduction of a nine-year ccR^rehensive school "Insofar as the 
intended cjqjerimental activities point to the suitability thereof/' 
(SffU 1950:1, p< 179)< The opponents of the coniprehensive school felt 
that a nev school syston should be introduced only if the experimental 
activities proved the con^rehensive school to Bc^pcrior to the old 
systcnii khilc the advocates of the caiq)rehensive school merely regarded 
the experinental scheme as a means of settling points of detail. The 
resolutions passed by the Riksdag in 1956 and )9S7 were a victory for 
the pro-conprehensives. 
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Urvler the cxporkkcntal schetnOt &iglish was con^lsoiy for graides 
5-7^t in kocpijig vith the proposals made by the Qmitission* Accord- 
ing to 'Time ^dicdulcs and main items of instniction for the expcrl' 
mental niiko-yosir conprehensive school t issued hy the KationaZ Boa:d 
oC Education for the school years 1955/50" (coononly abbreviated Tohj j 
Er^lish Kas allotted four periods per veek in grade 5, six in grade 

6 and 3»5 in grade 7; see Table 1. In grade 8^ &iglish vas an option 
for Which four weekly periods were allocated^ while in certain cases 
in grade 9 it was allotted three periods per week. In class \m'~ 
evert which was the preparatory class for upper sccoDdary school, 
English was caiqiulsoiy and carried three periods per week (Ibid*, 
pp. 24-25). 

Elcstentary schools were also given the opportunity of providing 
English lessons in grades 5-7* 

The temporary time schedules for English issued in 1951 allotted 
five periods per keek for the teaching of the subject in grades 5-7. 
(Current News from the National Board of Education 1951:13-14, p* 
191 Tho 1955 Elementary School OJn-iculum (U 55) fixed tlie total 
minbers of English periods at four periods per week in grade 5, 
six periods per week in grade 6 and four periods per k'eek in grade 

7 (pp, 45-46) , The eight-year and nine-year elementary schools 
were also alleged to provide English lessons in grade 8 and grades 
8-9 respectively, in which case three periods per week were allocat- 
ed. 



t With the exception of certain pupils who were unable to assimi- 
late the instruction. The proposals made by the special com- 
mittee were regarded: ''Although as a rule all pupils should be 
given the opportunity of studying English, if it transpires that 
continued participation is not producing the intended progress, 
the pupils should, following a test penod which may vary in 
duration as between different groups of pupils^ be occupied 
with other subjects in which they can derive greater benefit 
frm the instruction received," (Sau 1950:1, p, 176)* 

Aft A time schedule Kos also provided for classes in which, follow- 
iitg a resolution by the local education authority, no English 
lessons were to be provided. 
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Ihe folloidJDg table is a sunnaty of the sAxivq nenticned Ekiglish time sdiod^ ^ 
ules for grades 5^-7, 

Table 1 * E^lish tijfte schedules for grades 5-7 of oonrehensive school 
as per Tch and for el^entaiy school as per Oumnt News from 
Board of Bducation 1951 and u 55* 

Period per Wk 

Grade 
5 6 7 

O^K^^ensive school (Teh) 4 6 3,5 

ElcDentary school (Current Hews) 5 5 5 

Elen^tary school 55) 4 6 4 

'Ihe question of the jrK>st suitable juncture at which to besin the teaching 
of modem languages has been a constantly recurring problem in ctmection 
with refoTins of the Swedish school system* Ihere has been no shortage of 
viewpoints from different quarters^ and oftoi there has been quite a con-^ 
siderable conflict of opinions* Thus in one of its reports the 1940 School 
Catmission had the following observation to raak&i 

"In many places^ nat least arooiig language teacher thaw 
selvest it has long been contended that the teaching 
of foreign languages should begin at the earliest possi- 
ble stage so as to achieve good results^ and that to this 
end languages should be allotted a fairly large nwiber 
of periods per week in relation to other subjects* Others 
again have contended that^ if the mils were to begin 
with a reasonably ccmprehensive and fundaAental course in 
their native lan^iuage and their studies of foreign lan- 
guages deferred until a more mature age^ the sane results 
could be expected from language instnicticm with a some- 
what smaller allocation of weekly periods*" (SOU 1944) 21^ 
p* 267). 



ERIC 



The 1946 Comaiissitm observed that "the best juncture for the cannencement 
of the various languages is a ntich debated question of pedag<?glcs fSOl 
1948:27, p. 357)- 'ihe Onmissicm felt that due heed should be given to 
the toiown facts of linguistic maturity, and it maintained that, according 
to the language psychologists, children could assimilate foreign lan- 
guages at far earlier ages than had ever been attonptcd in Swedish school 
The Comnission also nade the important observation that tlw timing of lan- 
guage studies depended on "the goal defined and the methods used", and 
continued: 

"If the aim is ccn^lote bilingualism and if direct methods 
are adepted, instruction can alread)^ be started at the age 
of three years. If the aim is .^o familiarize the pupils with 
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the foreign lanjjy^e but with ^ clear preponderance 
in favour their language^ the study of the foreign 
languaj^e can start when the children's knowledge o£ 
thoir own language is finnly established (at the age 
of slxj. If on the other hand the aim is merely to 
equip the children with an auxiliary langqage, and 
if to this end methods are err^loycd Which incorporate 
the study of granmart studies ntist be postponed until 
the children are ready to cope with more abstract 
coeibinntions (between the ages of eleven and thir- 
teen)*" (Ibid,), 



In the 19S0 Bill concerning the introduction of the nine-year conpre- 
hensive school on an ejqperimental basis, the Minister responsible 
(Josef Iteijne) also had something to say concerning the timing of 
language studies^ RecailiT;£ the importance of '^the method of lan- 
guage teaching** he presuncd that "a preeminently gnwnatical method^' 
at beginners' level (in grade S) would demand too ntich o£ the pupils' 
capacity for abstract th^ight. But he went on to say the following: 

**lbwevert the shift of emphasis in language teaching 
proposed by the School Conmissint puts the matter 
in a different light. The arguments in favour of ear- 
ly language teaching which utilizes the imitative 
stage of childhood arc growing in strength. If Br^lish 
is made the first language of stud^, I do not see 
why there should be any psychological misgivings 
about instruction being started m grade S of compre- 
hensive school,*' (Prop, 19S0:70, pp, 219-220). 



Goals .and^mcthods 

As the 1946 School Convnission observed, the most suitable juncture at 
Which to conrocnce the teaching of foreign languages depends on the 
goals at>J methods adopted, IT.e School Cditnission thought that a change 
of emphasis was required i^^ere the goals of language teaching were con- 
cemed^ 'The main emphasis at all rschool levels should be on reading 
ability/*^. The "ability to understand foreigners and oneself partic- 
ipate in conversations with them" is accorded second place (SOU 
1948:27, p*. 29). On the other hand little importance was attached to 
the ability to write the foreign language: 



A Among other things, this is justified in the following tenns: 
The ability to read fiction and non-fiction without difficulty 
is essential to university and other post-secondary studies, 
and the same applies in the context of general education. The 
ability to read the foreign language is most in^rtant in work- 
ing life and for the purposes of voluntary organizations," 
(SOU 1948:27, p, 29). 
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one hardly ever has any use of the ability to 
translate a text void for word frm the native Ian* 
g!iiage into the foreign lang^aget a skill to Which 
a troketidous anount of effort is devoted in our present 
schene of language teadiing/' (IbidO* 



The 1940 School Ccmoission had also advocated goals and methods of lan- 
guage teaching in loping with the abovret thereby rejecting a more **ttsi* 
ditional" approach that strongly en^ihasized grammar and translation prac- 
tice* Ihe School Connission stressed that priority should he given to 
practical language skills » on which account traditional language teaching 
was given the following reprimand; ■'Granmar should only be a to the 
understanding and use of the language^ and not the gpal of teaching*" 
(Soa 1946:15, p, 152), Instead the principal aim should be "for the pupils 
to acquire a certain proficiency in reading the foreign language and for 
this proficiency to be developed through their ijidependent efforts/' 
(op« cit*t p« 149)« 



B* TTie 1957 School (kainission and Lgr 62* 

The i957 School Cannission was set up to niaJce a final study of questions 
of school policy and to put forward proposals based partly on the experi- 
ence derived from the experimental nine-year conpreh^ive school. The 
main report of this Ccondssion, on the subject of ccn^ehensive schooling* 
was presented in 1961, 



Thc_ teaching of English_as_pa|^t_Qf_t^ ies 

In its survey of the experintental nine-year coiiqf>rehensive school^ the Cm- 
mision observed that 

" ocvpulsoTy English has within a very short tijnc 

been accepted by pupils^ parents and teachers aliVe. In 
the experjinental canprehensive school^ English is com* 
pulsory fnm grades 5 to 7 inclusive^ and it has been 
found that in subsequent grades more than - four-fifths 
of tbo pqpils choose English as an optional subject. 
There can have been few cases of a new subject on the 
cunriculum gaining such rapid acceptance by all con- 
cerned*" (SOa 1961:50, pp, sa-39). 



it Lgr 62 - the 1962 Cdnprehcnsive School ajrriculum* TTte title of tbo 
1969 Compreliensive School Curriculura is similarly abbreviated as 
Lgr 69* 
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In the section of jts report dealing with foreign Img^ges jn cc9iiii>re^ 
hensivc school » the 1957 Comission referred to the encouraging results 
of English as a convpulsory subject: **this instruction has undoubt^ly 
been successful*** Observing that the new subject had case to stay* the 
Omission turned to consider the question a5 to whether con^nrehensive 
school English should start in grade 5 or earlien (SOU 1969:30, p< 297} « 

The 1957 Coranission began hf examining the reasons Which had led the 
1946 Omnission to propose the coimencement of Biglish studies in grade 
5* Aviong other things it was observed that the currait method of lan- 
guage teaching **with a fairl^r large proportion of granmr and all the 
denajvls on the pupils* capacit)' for abstraction Which this iinplies^* 
was thought to be one reason for not proposing an earlier start* 'The 
shorts^ of teachers qualified to teach English in cen^iulsor/ school 
was also taken as a reason for not starting English before grade 5-" 
(op* cit,, p. 298) < 

The 1^57 Caanission felt that conditions had im changed* 

^The current goal of language teaching in compulsoTy 
school and the method khich has now been £eiterally 
adopted for this teaching t>oth give pricnrity to the 
pupils* ability to understand the spolc^ and written 
langM^ge^ In addition, certain pupils are to learn 
to ma)ce theoiselves understood in speech and writing* 
This shift of eniphasis has brought about a radical 
transfbnnation ot teaching methods in recent ye-'TS* 
The most instant characteristic of this transforma- 
tion can be seen in a transition at lower levels 
to teaching methods Which malce better use of the 
pupils' imitative capacity* This in turn speaks in 
favcor of the comvencement of teaching be»Te the 
stage Where the desire and aibility to imitative 
begin to decline.** (Ibid.)* 

Thejro^sal s_5ade_by_ the_ 19S7_ g^og^.COTmi ssion 

On the strei^th of the aibove arguments, the 19S7 School Counisslon pro- 
posed that English studies should start in grade 4 with two periods per 
week (Which should be divided up wherever possible into not less than 
four lessons pei* week)* The nund>er of periods in grade 6^ Where both 
elonentary school and the e)9criinental conprehensive school had had six 
periods per week* could ttoi be reduced^ it was thought^ in fafvour of 
other subjects* The followiii^g remarks were also made with reference to 
the proposal; 
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**An even earlier start to the £ir5t foreign lai^^et 
which the Omiission believes to be both desirable and 
passible ger se, is {m^baibly iR^ractiable for the time 
beingt Aie to the shortage of junior level teachers 
qualified to each Siglish*" (SOU 1S61j30, p, 298)* 

The CcKnpulsory Education Bill (Prop* 1962jS4) inciuded a sunmary of the 
ccnments r&ceiVed on the report of the 19S7 Gmaission, It vas observed 
that the proposal coatceming the teaching of Eiiglish in grade ^ had arous-^ 
ed considerable interest, '^Reactions on this point hanfe been strikingly 
positive^ and the overwhelming majority of authorities and oi^ganizations 
^xmsulted have seconded the proposal," 159), It vas also i»ted that 
some of those consulted had actually reccwended the ccnvencement of 
English studies in grade 3, Thus W (the Confederation of Swedish Trade 
Unions) advocated ccnqiulsory English fron grade S to grade 9 inclusive^ 
on the grounds that "psychologically and educationally, this would have 
the advantage of giving an easy approach to the foreign language by means 
of the earliest possible introduction*" 

The Minister responsible advocated ccn^wlsory Siglish for grades 4-7, but 
he added: "1 assume it vill soon be thought opportune to expcrijuent ytith 
the teaching of English in earlier grades," (op* cit*, p, 271), 

In 1962 the Riksdag resolved in favour of the general introduction of the 
con^rehensive school system in accordance with the guidelines laid dsjm 
by the iqs? School Cdmdssion** TTie 1962 Ccwprehensive School CX^riculiw 
(Lgr 62) adopted in this connection includes various turns of phrase on 
the subject of goals and instruction for the teaching of foreign languages 
Which reflect the change referred to by the 19S7 School Coifnission (c£* p* 
17, supra )* 

"Language teaching in ccmprehensive schools nwst be based 
on the fact that language is first ana foremost a means 
of spoJcen ccmmication between individuals*'* (tgi 6Z» p* 
194)* 



A TTie allocation of periods for English was as follows: 2 periods per 
wweic in grade 4, S in grade 5 and 4 in grades 6 and 7 respectively, 
(I^r 62, p* 111), 
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It uas also pointed out that instruction should be conducted in the 
foreign language* The goals of the teaching of forei^ languagjes were 
defijied as follows^ 

*The purpose of instrtiction in Emglisht Geman and 
French is to familiari^^e the pupils With a liMitedt 
central repertoire of it.t>rd5) idioKs and srapmatical 
patterns in those languages and to lay the founda* 
tions of good prmmciation^ so that the pupils can 
apprehend and understand clear speech, read and 
unoerstand simple texts^ express themselves in 
sijiqplet e-ferydsf situations and to scne extent ex- 
press thmselves in vritii^* TTie pi^ils ar« also 
to be actpiainted with the culture and living con*- 
ditions of the peoples concerned." (p« 190) < 



C. The 1967 currioilar review, the 196B Bill am Lgr 69 

Plans for a continuous process of auricular review already existed 
uhen the resolution for the introduction of the can)rehensive school 
systffii was passed in 1962. Notice of the ijqsending review was given 
by the then Deputy Director General of the National Board of Education^ 
Jonas Orring) addressing delegates at the TOO ^'Education Da^s^* on 
Nbvonber 6-7^ 1965 (100; the Swedish Central Org^zation of Salaried 
Bi^loyees) * Shortly afterwards a worldng groi^ was set up within the 
National Board cf Education* In Novester 1967 this group^ tnown as 
the U) Grcupt presented a draft revision of tho C^rehonsivc School 
Oirricultm* 



Orring^s addre;fls in 1965 included the following statenkent concerning 
the first foreign language* 

"H&reovetj experience has shown th^it general lin- 
guistic education should now be increased and 
broadened* Now that OZ per cent of pi^ls in grades 
8 and 9 of coiqpr^iensive school are \^luntarily 
taking English, there is no Irqger any call for 
the retention of this language as an option* The 
question also arises - though in this case the 
answer is less clear *- whether the time will 
not soon cooe for the cantencenent of the first 
language earlier than in grade 4^ subject to an 
appropriate adjustswnt of teaching methods* The 
experiments involving the teaching of English 
in grades l*-5 have been highly Instructive in a 
positive sense* If the receptivity of pupils in 
the earliest grades is utilized for th$ teaching 
of the first foreica language, time and sc^ will 
thereby be gained for other urgent priorities in 
subsequent grades^ without any detriaental effects 
On achievements and standards«'* :(Orring 1965» p* 
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A TOnoranrlun caiq>iled at the National Boaid of Education adopted *'an ear* 
li«T cdnencoAent of &igli$h studies than at present, prcfer;d)ly in 
grade 3 or even in grade 2" as a working thesis for curricuUur reform vith 
respect to foreign lai^guages*, (OiHert 1966i p- 14], 

The proposals put forward by the W Group contained the following pro- 
nounceiD^t concemiing the teaching of English: 

"The need for greater proficiency within a broad 
practical sphere has gradually becone loore and 
more pressiitg. Man^ particularly^ the ability to 
caaounicate with others both in Swedish and in one 
or more foreign languages has acquired added im- 
portance," 

Moreover; 

■'N6ne would deny the fundamental iuiportance of basic 
language skills to the personal developnent of the 
individual* Given the o^rerriding goals of conpre- 
hensive school^ therefore^ it Is only natural for 
thiif curricolar review to result in a reinforccfocnt 
of proficiency generating instruction for all pupils 
attending comrdiensive school/' (SkolOverstyrelsen 
- the National Board of BAication - 1567, pp, ZA~ZS). 



TIic LD Grcfijp advocated the coonencciDent of English studies in grade 3 
and proposed that English should retrain a ^zonputsory subject iip to nnd in- 
cluding grade 9, ^ 

In the subsequent Bill to the Riksdag (Prop, 1968;129), which wns largely 
based on the proposals by the W Group, it was observed that practically 
all the authorities ond organizations consulted, includinR LO, TCO and SACO 
{SACO; tbo Swedish Confederation of Professional Associations)* had second- 
ed the proposal for ccmpulsory En^^lish frca grade 3, 
'^Several of those consulted ,,,, har/e questioned whether EhglL;h cctild not 
be started before grade 3«" This qt^stion was raLsed* for instance* h>' LO 
and SACO,- (Prop, i968:U9, p, 40), 

The earlier connenccnicnt of English in coiiprehensive school w:^ presented 
in the following terms: 



ft A great deal of this work was done by SPA 3 (IJucation;!] Workiim C^roup 
No* 3 at the National Board of Editcatton)) hiiich provided dte Group 
with working material, 
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"The l£f62 c«pr«hensive school rcfom mado &iglish 
a conpulsory subject as frm grade 4* On that occa* 
sicn the Minister respomible referred to the possi*- 
bility of lingUsh being introduced in earlier grades 
Oil an 0)(p<:rimental basis* tProp* 1962:54, p* 271)* 
&q)erijeKntal activities of this kind have been coa^ 
ducted anl the results hanre been encouraging* 
I agree with the authorities and organizations con* 
smtod that there is a great deal to gained by startl- 
ing the study of foreign languages at junior level 
and that this, coupled with the establishaent o£ 
Ingiish as a catailsory suibject at senior level, will 
give all cowprehensive school children an c^iportu* 
nity of learning the language thoroifdtly*" 
(p* 67). 



The Minister also referred to the possibility of Bngllsh studies com*- 
jnencing prior to grade 3 in certain casest 

"Local education authorities should be given the 
opportunity of effecting mijK>r time schedule adjust- 
ments between grades » priBarily within the various 
school levels. For instancet they should be free 
to resolve in favour of English studies cmenc 
ii^ before grade 3. Bowevert any such alterations 
nust be acconaodated within the franework of the 
total jmim of periods allotted foi* the sub* 
ject." (p. 70). 

TBB mBLY TEACttm OB FOSEIGN lAttcmsS in OTHER COUmiES 

As has been shown in this brief historical survey of the teaching of 
foreign languages in the Swedish con^ulsory con^rdiensive school froiD 
the ld40s ofswards, the conoenceDient of fi^lish studies has gra<^lly 
been shifted to earlier grades. Various argoitents put forward in sup* 
port of the thesis that language studies should start at an early 
age have been referred to here, but attitudes in Sued^ would also 
appear to have been influenced by the fact that languages were beii^ 
taught at early stages of schoolii^ in fxxssf other countries. Farti- ^ 
oilar influence was probably exerted by develoinents in the USA and 
Western Europe, Where the <^estlon of early language studies was 
closely debated* The teaching of foreign languages in eleoentary 
school has becone very cannon practice in the USA since the mid*-l95Cs 
and in England since 1964. 

More recently, early language teaching has becoa»e quite cccnon prac*- 
tice in other countries as well. Ihus Stem (1967) ^presents available 
particulars for 1962 frcm 45 countries or regions. In 32 of these, 
foreign languages were taught at 'Vi^^ry level", i.e. beltv the age 
of ten, although the actual extent of this instruction varied a great 
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deal, ranging irm limited cxperinotts or individ^I private schools to 
regular insm»cti<^ for the entire country* (p< 2B f£). 

In the section Which now folloifS, a short account will be given of the 
FLES movement in the limited States and the French Project in &^lanl, 

A. "Foreign latta;uages in the Elementary School'* ffLES) in the 

Before the 19S0s there were only a fev^ places in the US^ where foreign 
languages were taught in elementary school^* Ndmnally language studies 
would begin at seconds v level in class 9 (age 14 years) » continuing for 
no fwre than two years as far as the majority of students were concerned* 

In a nudi publicized address to teachers of modem languages in 195Zt the 
then tl*S. Conidssioner of Education referred to the need for the stuly 
of one foreign language in elementary school, and a national conference 
on the role of modem languages in American schools was held in 195^» 
At the conferences subsequently held by the Modem Language i\ssociation 
(M.L^.), various groups of experts closely discussed the questioit of an 
uirlier conncnccsnent ol modem langauge studies^ and in 1956 MX*A* gave 
the FLES movement its official support* 

Hie passing of the Katioital Defense Education Act in 1958 provided addi- 
tional support for the teaching of foreign languages, among other things 
because large financial resources were mode available for the training of 
language teachers, the purchase of language laboratories etc. In 1962 the 
proportion of students at elementary level being ^aught foreign languages 
tt-as still sciall - "not more than 5 per cent" according to Stem (1967t p* 
49), Ilowevert msiibers rose steadily* and Levenson S Kendrick (1967) esti- 
mted the total number of elctnentary school children studying a foreign 



A E.g. in Cleveland since 1922, in San Antonio since 194D, in Los Angeles 
since 1942« 

ik The speech by the then u,S, Ccxnnissioner of Edt^^tlont Dr. Earl J» 
^^cGratht on May 3* 19S2 has been consistently rated in the literatu^^ 
on FLES as a highly Lcportant event* TTws Vi* Andersson: "The effect 
of this proncouncenent by an educator who was not a teacher of languages 
was electrifying^ and the fact that the mcnber of prognurmes begun in 
1963 alioost equalled the vasih^ of durable progranmcs begun since 1921 
is» I thinJcj to be attributed to the action taken hy the Conalssicner*** 
(Andersson 195$^ p. ISSj* 
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lan^g« at tnrcT C oillion** 0onoghuo (1969) quoted the following 
figures, based on statistics fbr Decad>er 196*: FIES had by then 
been established in about 9S per cent of the sLAjor public school 
systo&s (those having more than 100,000 pupilsj^ in the majority 
of the ocditA sized ones and in SO per cent of the snail ones 
(those havifig 12.000 - 2S,O00 pupils each), 

B, " French in the Primary School" in Ehgland^ 

"French in the Primary School", "the Primary French Pilot Schcfae"* 
"ths Pilot Scheme^', '*the French Project" and imeticws cv&i "the 
tJufficld Project" are all different designations for a large scale 
experiment conducted in £rigland and invol^ring the conncncecaGnt of 
a foreign language (French) by pi^ils age 0* The project^ which 
began in 1963^ ¥os based on the mutual collabcration of the infield 
Foundation^ which attended to the preparation of suitable teaching 
materials* and the Ministry of Education, which was responsible 
for the introduction of the nen subject in schools, the direction 
of the experiment and the training o£ the teachers involved, 

TTie evaluation of the experiment was entrusted to NFER (the Xa* 
Lional Foundation of Educational Research in England and veaies), 

TTie principal aim of the experiment was to find out in what cir- 
cumstances it would be possible to consider the universal intro* 
duction of ^ inodem language In English primary schools and also 
to ascertain the in^licaticns of such a measure for pupils* schools 
and teachers. Mong other things the plan was to inx-estigate whether 
the introduction of French in primary school w^ld benefit or in* 
hibit other teaching and the intellectual development o£ the pupils* 
whether there were levels of ability at which the teaching of ^ 
foreign language was of doubtful value and whether greater cccniand 
o£ a foreign language could be achieved by starting it when the 
ptjpils were only eight inste-id of waiting until they were eleven. 



A Lcvenson tt Kendrick open their preface to Readings in Foreign 
Languages for the Elcoentary School as followst "Foreign lan- 
guage teaching in the elmentary schools can not^ be seen as 
a genuine revolution in Anerican education, this develotioent, 
c<niv>nly referred to ?s "FLES*** has made dramatic advances in 
recent years. As of nov* it is estimated that there are more 
than six million Aaerican eleaentary school children studying 
a foreign language." 

jtt The follo^dng description is partly based ^ Burstall (1967, 
1969)* 
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Altogether under this project^ thr^ '^:ohorts^* touUing sane 18.000 
children have noif been followed up fbr a rmbet of years^ from 1964 m- 
%fards. It is wrth en^jhasiziiig that the Frendi Project was a very large 
scale venture^ since before it started there vas very little French teach- 
ing going on in priinary schools* 

psxcBOLmuisrjc ^ orm Ansuums ui favoub op the eaely xiACHim ob 

Of course^ the scheines described above vieie not the result of casual int* 
pulses* Ihe early study of foreign Xanguaees in schools vas a topic of 
close debate^ especially in the U.S.A* and tfestem Europe. Front many 
quarters^ a mitiber of different arsMoi^ts were propoutKled in favour of 
ivre widespread and earlier language teaching* The p^holinguistic argu- 
ments concerning the advantages of starting foreign languages as early as 
possible in school have probably been particularly iiqx>rtantt not least 
in Sweden^ where they vculd appear to have secured widespread approval of 
the idea of language studies beiJig made to begin at progressively earlier 
junctures, A sunoary will therefore be given in the followir4g pages of 
soDc of the argvnents and viewpoints propounded concemiJig the early com- 
mencement of language studies in the U.S.A. and VTestem Europe. 

A. Psycholinguist ic reasons 

One of the principal foundations of the FLES movcnient in the U.S.A* was 
the argunents and reconinendations comceming the earlier teaching of modem 
languages put forward at a conference held by MX.A. in 1D56. This con- 
ference issued the following statcnaent concerning the optijiun age for be- 
ginning the study of a second language: 

*The pptijim age for beginning the contijnuous learn- 
ing of a second language seems to fall within the 
span of ages 4 through 8* vrith f^rior performance 
to be anticipated at ages 8* D and 10* In this early 
^riod the brain seenis to have the greatest plastic- 
ity and specialized capacity needed for accfuirin^ 
speech* The specialized c^dty includes the ability 
to mimic accurately the stream of speech {sounds^ 
thytimt intonation^ stress etc*) and to learn and 
manipulate language patterns easily.'* (Levenson & 
Koftdrick 1D67» p* 58j* 

One reason for the argument concerning the superior plasticit;/ of the brain 
being put forward on this occasion was that the conCerence was attended by 
the neurophysiologist Kilder Penfieldt who has expressed simlar viewpoints 
in other conncctioa^ on th^ streng'.h of his findings concerning the phys* 
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iology of the brain . 

Penf ield also ctoployod another type of atstinent in favour of the 
early conmcncencnt of the teachijig of foreign languageSt referring 
to the ease with which children ir* certain conditions had assiiailat- 
ed cue or Aore foreign languages in a natural and relatively un-* 
conscious manner* Thus the quoted the follming instance: 

"A child is exposed to two or three lan<- 
guages during the idea period for language 
beginningt pronounces with the accent of 
his teacher. If he hears one langMa^e at hooet 
another at school* and a third* perh^» with 
a governess in the nursery* he is not aware 
that he is learning three taneuages at all," 
(Fcnfield 1959, p. 25S). 



Similar argiiAients were put forward by Stem (1964) * who was convinced 
of the progress to be made by attanpting to integrate the learning of 
a second language with "the tifl«table of developaient'\ He also pointed 
out that an astonishing linguistic growth takes place for a period of 
about two years during the first five years of Ihe* and that this is 
a highly efficient process of language learning in several respects* 
He continued: 

"If the child happens to find himself in a bi- 
lingual or multilingual milieurmore than one lan- 
guages sem to be ac<|uired with no nure difficulty 
than one«" (op. cit,* p. 94S)^ 

He added; 

"The recent measures to introduce a second Ian** 
guage into childhood education are to a larige ex- 
tent based on the comriction that within the first 
decade it is still possible to capture the language 
learning abilities of the early years Which gradual- 
ly decline/' {IbidO* 



ft in Sp&ech and Brain^techanism (1959) by tf* Penf ield and L, Roberts* 
Ftenfield refers anong other things to the ronarkable re-learning 
in a child following the destiuciEioii of the speech areas in the 
dominant left half of the brain as a result of injury or illness* 
'^Child and adult* alike* may become speechless after such an injuiy^ 
but the child will speaV a^ain* and does so* nomally* after a 
period of inont>is* The adult vaay or may not do so^ depending m the 
severity of the injury," (p. 241). 

IMoubtedly PeiifieU's opiidcns have exerted great influence* par- 
ticularly on the FUES movcnent^ but it has be^ observed froA 
various quarters that his argmnts provide no more than indirect 
substantiation of the advant^es of early languaige teaching. 
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^* Andersson (I960) Usr^ foind a great deal in favour of a very early 
start to language stud'^es in schools » but he also ctoserved that "Ideally 
the best language leaniing talces place out of school" (p* 306) amng chil- 
dren who from birth ^ exposed to several languages. 

Concerning "'school Icandng'* Andersson believed that^ theoretically ^ the 
best arrangement would be a mrsery school for childrei of three or fcur^ 
with several foreign teachers each conversing with the children exclusive* 
ly in his or her native language. However^ there were various methods mrth 
considering whereby this type of approach could be adapted to classes of 
older pupils. 

In her "'Rationale for FiES*% Qonoghue (1967) gave four groups of reasons 
for the teachii:^ < foreign languages in elenumtary schools* Ihese includ* 
ed what she ternied ''psychological reasons". Mong other things shecbserv 
ed the following; 

^Children arc intrigued by words* ^liey are naturally 
curious about language^ and make up new words and use 
old ones in new codjinations- Tlwy are interested in 
the How of language and like to experiment with new 
and different sounds* They are eager to leant new words 
and use them regardless of the lai^guage in which the 
words are found. In fact^ they may not even IcncM that 
the words mean and still enjoy saying them/" (p* 164)- 

Donoghue also believed that children^ particularly under the age of ten^ 
^'are able to retain what they have heard and repeat it without ever s^iAg 
it written or writing it down themselves" (p* 6S) and that children are 
spontaneous and not particularly worried about making mistakes- 'They have 
none of the self^consciousness that is such n handicap at a later age/' 
Learning a second language is not so inich "a subject of study" to children 
as "away of doing things that are particularly interesting to children*" 
(Ibid*). 

Ihe observation that younger children are relatively spontaneous and that^ 
later^ between the ages of 10 and 12^ they become Jnorc self-critical and 
self-conscious is also referred to by Gorosch et* al* fl9f>7f p- 26) as an 
argent for the earlier conmencement of language studies* 

Social and cultural reasons 

A cocpletely different type of argument t**as put forward ty Stem (1966^ 
1969) t ^"ho maintains that the acquisition of a foreign language nust be** 
come part of "the basic literacy of the child'^ on a level vith reading 
and writing' Ke all live in a vorld Where many different langapges are 
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spoken^ and it is therefore indefensible for education to create "a 
rigidly msnolinf^uistic settii^**. stem vent on: "If ^cation is to 
reflect the realities vith idiich ^ have to live^ other languages 
and other cultures should iA^iinge on children froi the earliest 
stag^ of foimal education.*^ (Stem 1969, p. 26)* 

Donoghue (1967) pointed out that in IDGC the U.S.A. had more than 
34 million inhabitants Whose first language was not Hoglish. She 
also observed: 

**Tcdax in bilingual conimmities ve can proraote and 
maintain desirable entpathy for ethnic groups through 
FLESt for it has been well noted that in those areas 
Where the second language of the coamtni^ has been 
introduced into the elementary schools » the fear 
and shame Which young native speakers of that lan- 
guage formerly felt has often yielded to pride in 
their cultural heritage. Sijiultaneouslyt the chil- 
dren of English speaking background have developed 
both a strong inotivation to learn a second lang^i4ge 
and a new kind of tolerant understanding about its 
native speakers**^ (cp> cit*t pp. 61-62)* 

Donoghue added that the teaching of foreign lai^guages in the ele- 
ctentary stage could also help children in monolingual areas to 
develop a syo^thetlc attitude tmards speakers of other languages. 

C. Reasons of curricular theory 

Another group of reasons for the earlier cannencment of language 
studies in schools is founded on various "curricular*' ar^g^raents 
concemii^ the scope which should be given to a subject at different 
school levels* Van Wllllgen (1961) maintained that "if the study of 
modem language is to meet present-day necds^ more time nust be al- 
lotted to it in school curricula^ vhicht unfortunately* are already 
overloaded*" If scope for the teaching of a language cannot be pro- 
vided at secor,i^/ level* the answer may be to start at an earlier 
level* Van Hilligen referred to this as a solution which was being 
adopted by an increasing nuonber of countries* Be also made the 
interesting observation that "it is always difficult to see idtether 
a particular ar^iipent supplies the reasca^ for a decision or provides 
3ustificati<m after the decision has been made.'^ (p* 7) * 

Grosch et.al. (1967) thought that the principle of "li&^long inte- 
grated education" f idiich had been accepted by U^fESOO aiaong others* 
should hold certain is^ilications for the teaching of modem Ian- 
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guages^ The/ pointed out that language teaching loetbods oust be adapted 
to the maturity of the students ai^ to their nosteiy of other suibjects, 
and they proposed three levels Iming different goals vith regard to the 
teaching of foreign languages: 

"Basic langua^i; skills in the pre-school stage and 
prinaiy school, general bKwleage and skills in the 
secondary school (lower and upper), ^ the language 
of reasoning and of the **^[)eciality" (the so^lled 
"language of science and technolog/*) at the univer- 
sity and in adult training/* (op* ^^^-f P* ^^)* 



CarroU (1969) found certain prac*,ical considerations in favour o£ the 



"If leamiJig of foreign language takes time, the ear* 
lier it is started the better. Children can be given 
more tjioe to practise the use cf a langu^e, and they 
can do it over longer periods/* (p« 62J» 



Carroll also believed that "the amound of con^tence one achieves is large' 
ly a matter of the amount of time spent in learning, rather than the ac- 
tual age of starting/* 



'*lhU5 the argwient for early language learning depends 

mostly on the fact that such an early start is lively 
to allcv more time to be spent/' (cp> cit«, p> 63) « 

D* ConcludinR remarks 

The arguments in favour of early language teaching Which have been qouted 
here dominated the language teaching debate at the time Mhcn the EPM pro*- 
ject started* This is not to say that tney viere unopposed oven then, but 
the objections raised to the teaching of foreign languages at elementary 
level did not cany much freight « Instead the main source of inspiration 
for the ERAL project vas the widespread enthusiasm for early language 
teaching* As the project has continued, there has been a certain shift of 
opinion on this point (which will be dealt vith in a future report)* Hdi^ 
this does not detract from the arguments in favour of a closer study 
of the question of early language teaching. On the contrary, in view of 
the divided opinions existijig with regard to the effects of early language 
learning in schools, there is all the more need fc^r a practical stud^ 
like BPAL to investigate those effects within the %^ish school system. 



early connencement of language studies. 



He added; 
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Iho ar]e^ftGfits In fav^^ur of early J^neuage teaching quoted above are over- 
^'luinRly KascU on general observations conccming chil<Iren's assimila- 
tion of language* TTjere are only very lijnited findings available from 
systtnatic research in this field. Insofar as any f^ronounced tendency 
can be discerned in this rcsearcht it certainly does not provide any 
fim justification for the hopes of great educational gains accruing 
from the early study of a foreign language. 

The studies ccoiducted by Kirch (1960) and Cinsberg (1^0) are two of 
the earlier experiments in the teaching of foreign lang^^es Which 
despite their limted scope have attracted a certain arnount of atten- 
tion* Kirch reported, on the strength o£ his own experience of teach- 
ing German in grades It 3 and 6t that the childirs^n^s pronunciation 
ability seemed to vary inversely with their ages« Accordingly he re- 
comoended the teaching of a foreign language frcm the vety first 
grade* 

Ginsberg described experiinents in which pre-school children In 
Leningrad were taught a foreign language, Above all these experi- 
inents involved the testii^ o£ different methods in the instruction 
of two age groups (five and six-year^lds) at three Icindergartens* 
Each gro^ vas taught for half an hour per day three tiines a week* 
Among other things* the experiments led Ginsberg to the conclusion 

that " children of five and six can learn a foreign language^ 

its phonetics and syntax^ with reniarkable ease." (op« cit.^ p< 20)* 

In order to obtain a basis of con^>arisont the teachers in the pre* 
school experiment also taught pupils in the second and fourth grades 
of T^lar school using similar methods* Ginsberg observed? '^Sounds 
aro mastered more easily in th* 2nd grade than in the 4tht but let^s 
easily than in kindergarteji*" He also noted that "after the simer 
Vacation pre-school children recalled vhat they had been taught much 
more rapidly and fully than schoolchildren/* (ibid.^ p, 24)* llus 
Ginsberg arrived at the preliminary conclusion that pre-school chil- 
dren learn a foreign language ntich faster* better and niore permanent- 
ly than children of school age- 



A Audiovisual methods were used^ the aim being to develop the pi^ils' 
conand of the spoken lat^guaget not to teach them to read or write 
the language* 
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In a SMfidish experimental scheme of preparatory Boglish teachi^gt pxpils 
spent three fifteennnimte lessons each listening to the language 
and imitating it with the aid of a tape i^coidti and a filmstrip (Gorosch 
4 Axelssorit 1964), In this wsy the teachers running the experiment did 
not have to intervene in the teaching process* nor were my special lan- 
guage qualifications required of them> Since teaching in accordance with 
this Bodel (entitled '^English without a bookf*) vas conducted in various 
grades (1-4) » the results anong children of different ages could be con* 
pared. Hkstrand (1964) found that the older pupils did consistently better 
than the younger ones in tests of pronunciation and listening coiinnehen- 
sion- 

In a relatively coi^rdiensive investigation by Duhkel and Pillet (1962) » 
a study was made of the teaching of French starting in grades 5 and 4 at 
the University of Chicagos Bl«nientary School* Concerning the age for be- 
ginning the learning of a second languagot it was found that 'Vhen the 
audio^lingual skills are a major objective^ students in the third and 
fourth grades do better than those beginning later." (op* cit*t p* 141)* 
At the same time, ho^^ert it was evident that those in the fourth grfidc 
did as well as grade three* if not better* vdiere oral skills were con- 
cerned^* 

Brega and ttewell (1967) investigated the loi^-tem ef^ > on high school 
achievement of foreign language teaching at elementa.^ «vel> In a sim* 
ilar study by JUstman and Nass (1956) , where high school merits were used 
as a criterion of ccn^rison between mtchcd pupils with and without pre- 
vious instruction in French or Spanish* the differences in favour of the 
FLES students were either non-existent or negligible* Brcga and Newell 
conpared students at the end of the eL^enth grade (high school) who had 
either studied French since the third fjade (the FLES group) or since the 



t Cunkel and Pillet had the follo»/ing reraaiis to malce on this point* 
"Since we are not speaking here of the child wk> acquires the foreign 
language by living in the miliei where it is spo3cen* we suspect that 
the better progress of the fcurtH grader is due to greater maturity* 
better adjustment to school routines* or similar characteristics 
which malce the fourth graders scfjcwtat better able to profit froa 
fonnal da^rsroon work*** (Ibid*). 
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seventh t^imle* The critcrlofi used here was the results of M*LJV* tests* 
in the four skills of listening^ speakings reading and writing. The 
FtES students did significantly boter in all of these tests* 

In an experiment by Asher and Price (19^7)* a study was made of the learn* 
01^ by children and adults of Russian cantsands of varying length* In the 
retention tests, which required adequate beha^oural responses to the 
Russian sentences^ e»g» standing up^ going to the door or picldng up 
a pencil, the adult group was far more successful* The older groups 
among the children (ten and fourteen**year-olds) displayed significant- 
ly better retention than the youngest (eight-year-olds)* Asher and 
Price inferred that^ where children and adults are set to learn a 
foreign language on the same teimst the adults are more successful* 

In a study of hte pronunciation of English sentences by Cuban imnigrant 
children of various ages living in the U*5*A*t Asher and Garcia (1969) 
found that the best pronunciation - **a near-native pronunciation** - 
was ccmaonest arDong children who had come to America before the age of 
six* **There seemed to be an inverse relationship between age when the 
child entered the United States and the acq^isition of a near-native 
pronunciation*" (op* cit*t p. 340)* 

In his surveys of research, Carroll (1960^ 1963) found good reasons to 
believe that the earlier children were exposed to a foreign language 
the better their pronunciation would bet Csi the other hand he was un- 
able to find evidence to show that children learned other language 
skills more rapidly, if allowance was made for the tire needed for 
learning* 

In a later account (1969) » Carroll discussed the rea^ for the popu* 
larity of the suppositico) that small children learn foreign language 
faster than older children or adults* He believed this st^fosition to 
be principally derived from the observation that children acquire a 
better pronunciation- **A£ter all a good accent is the most easily ob- 
servable aspect of language cctq>etence*" (ibid*t p* 62)* Carroll also 
pointed out that small children only became 'Very fluent in a second 
language*' under certain conditions* (te added* *^dlat is often ignored 



Jt subtests in the Modem Language Associaticm Cooperative Foreign 
Language Test* 
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is that the conditlcns are radier specialized and iK>t always easily arrange 
ed or di^licated in schools, and that even under these specialized condi- 
tions not every child learns the second language as i^ell as his mother 
tofigueJ* (ibid., pp* 57-Sg)* 

In an expos^ o£ the successes and problems o£ the FtES oovonentt Stem 
(1966) roftarked as follows: ^'FLES^experience has found childrai particular- 
ly amenable to meanij^l sound discriminatioiit role playing, and single 
lU^jstlc behavior in social situations* Cn the other hand^ grammatical 
abstractions are of little value.** (ibid. » p. 266) » Stem also maintained 
that arguoents concemii\g an optinmn age for the learning of a second Ian* 
gpage had not been an unqualified advantage to the FtES nnvementt because 
among other things they had led to exaggerated hopes and a naive faith in 
the linguistic ability of younger children o£ school age* For nany reasons^ 
the efforts made to shov that ^11 children learned foreign langoa^ 
better than young persons and adults vere misguided* In an article Nritten 
some years later. Stem referred to the difficulty of producii^ any such 
evidence^, tfe also found that people had teixled to overlook the fact that 

" effective teaching of languages to youEig childr^ is a feasible 

achievements* (Stem, 1969, pp* 27-28)* 

Stem sumarized his conclusions legardij^ the early teaching of foreign 

languages in the following vordsr *' childrvi have been proved to 

make an effective start in language learning under school conditions and 
this early start appears to lay a good foundation for c<mtinued language 
study throughout the period of fUll-tine schooliitg." (ibid*) 



A Carroll (1969) observed the following, among other things: *'There 
are qualitative differences in the kind of lan^iagc mastery attained 
by children and adults*'* As he saw it, the differing interests of 
children and adults precluded a comDon syllabus* (p< 61)- 
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TSE EFFEC:r. Cr THh fMHUl TEACHING OF BfClISE 

As vas sho^D in the previous chapter^ there were good reasons for an-* 
ticipating certain benefits from the early teaching of Buglish, and 
desires to this end hud hcen expressed in several quarters* These dc^ 
sires are fully in line with the develppcnent of the role anl impart ajtce 
of foreign lon^iMages in the Swedish con^lsory school during the past 
few decades* relish has becane progressively nore in^rttint as the 
first foreign language to l>e studied by all iwpils» and the ccmnnencc* 
inent of English £t*idics has gradually been iwved downwards through the 
grades* 

V^s the advent of the EPAL project can be seen as a nntural stage in 
the development described above. The main topic of investigation con- 
cemed the advantages and disadvantages of English fron grade 1 as 
against the comncnccment of Englirh in grade 3 laid dovt.7i by the Igr 
69 tinie schedules^ TTiere were above all psycholinguist ic reasons for 
anticipating benefits in tenns of the pi^ils* assimilation d£ a foreign 
language, at least in certain sectors, if teaching uere to begin at an 
earlier age* &it the theoretical foundations of the arguments put for- 
viard were uncertain and therefore have to be put to a comprehen- 
sive practical test in order for reliable conclusions to be possible* 
As should be clear from the preceding section (pp. 28-31), the avail-* 
able eti^irical material was generally anadequate* ^toreover the refer-* 
ence group thought that experijnentation was needed in Swedish condi- 
tionst even if there were exan^les of successful experimentation with 
early language teaching to be referred to in other countries * Only after 
this experimentation had been conducted would it be possible to pake 
any reliable pronounceaents concerning the effects of early English 
teaching in Swedish con^preliensive schools* 

The main topic of investigation for the project is the effects of early 
Bnfiilish teaching on the pt^ils' knowledge and skills in Biglish * Both 
itftediate and more l<mg**teni effects have to be ta)^ into account* 

Another prine issues concents the potential effects of English teadiing 
ftoi grade I tjpon other aspects of school work* The occurrence of an 
additional subject in grade 1 could have a disruiitive effect on other 
teachings for instance if it i«ere to occupy the attention, energy^ 
interest etc< of both teacher and pxgils to such an extait as to take 
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$<»& <3£ th& zest cut of other activities. €h tiie other hand Biglish lt$* 
sons could have a stlMlating effect^ for insttnce by mIeUiik to the vari* 
ety of schdol «or3c. 

The c|iiestion of the effect of the early introduction of a Cbxei^ l«nguace 
on the practice of the pupils* language sicills in Swedish is of course a 
veiy ii^OTtant prdbleA ^^lid) ursently leqpiires itivesti^tion. ^prehen- 
sions have been eotpressed of the practice of basic skills in the native 
language bei^g di5nq>ted by the early study of a foreign language, but 
several Merican stulies h?vc failed to establish any such negative conr 
sequences (Geiglef 1957^ Johnson et. al.^ 1961^ Lopato 1963^ f^rtts 1967)*. 

To provide scope for the teaching of Ef^lish in grades 1 and 2, so«e changes 
vill have to made to the tiae schedule allocations of one or more other 
subjects, unless the childreit*5 school hours are to be increased. Ihe ques* 
ti«i therefore arises of the effects of such a reallocation. 

Before venturing mto a more exact definition of the ains o£ the EPiU, pro- 
ject, an account will be given of the teaching tijae allocation for English 
which cane to be applied to the various grades and classes taking part in 
the experiment. 

TIME AFFOKrXOHHEirr 

The problem of time apportioiraent is best divided into two subsidiary prob* 
lensf namely the age at which English studies are to begin and the ^^ipor' 
tionaent betwe^ the grades of the time available for English lessons* 

A. Timing of first instruction In English 

The main topic of investigation for the EpAL project concerned the effects 
of ealry &iglish teaching* The tem "early" ,of course^ denotes a copnence- 
ment prior to the autunn tern of grale 3 (according to the Igr 69 time sched 
ulcs) cor^rehensivo school fraineiioric. Thus various junctures for the com- 
mcncenicnt of Engli^ studios in grades 1 and Z could cone into ^stion* 



^ In an article written in Carroll ojade the following pronowcevent: 
"the concerns of those who fear that FL study will cause psycliological 
interference with study of the native language are prob^ly ca^letely 
unfounded* Even in psychological research on learning it is hard to pro- 
duce interference effects except under special experimental conditions 
unlllcely to occur in actual school situations.** (Carroll, 1960, p. 14). 
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HoMever^ the arguncnts in favour of early foreign language study quot* 
ed above appeared to speak in fax'our of as early an introduction as 
possible* Moreover it seemed justifiable to investigate a starting 
point as far roaoved as possible from the usual otte (grad 3)» so as 

Mke any differences all the nore apparent. COnseqjuently discussions 
within the reference grcvp for the project centred mainly round the 
gr^e 1 altemativet even though the ccTiinencement of Bnglish studies 
in grade 2 vas still considered an interesting possibility- 

The reference group decided in favour of an investigation of the ef- 
fects of Bnglish teaching ccnncncing in the spring tern of grade 1. 
Ihe autumi term of grade 1 was judged less ^ropriate* on the grounds 
that the children needed the initial period of schooling to grow ac- 
customed to their new surroundings and acquire certain basic school 
habitS) apart fron Which it was arguable that the practice of basic 
language skills in Swedish should be given a head start on the second 
language. 

B* The allocation of English study tiine between grades 

If we disregard various practical restrictions and imagine that the 
total mistier of teaching periods allotted for a subject can be freely 
divided between the grades of conf>rehensive schoolt the question arises 
as to the optima a!:porticniDent of those periods* In other vovds, what ^ 
allocation of teaching time between grades will have the best teaching ^ 
results? there are of course a variety of principles which can be applied 
to the a!:portionaent of a fixed number of teathing periods. Vcr instance^ 
the periods can be equally divided between the grades* or else resources 
can.be concentrated on an mMiber of grades^ other grades being given no 
instit'Ction at all« 

A mol>er of different time allocations fron those currently in force 
could be considered worth trying* for instance* in the light of theories 
oi developDtent psychology* the order in which the various sub-goals occur 
in the subject in question* the uiotivation and interests of the pupils 
and so on* 

However* our ability to ccnpare the effects of suth alternative time al- 
locations is ^acng other things conditional on the existence of certain 
teathing goals for the subject in qt^tion* which are to be achieved 
during the coi^rehensive school period* and on the possibility of defin- 
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ing thos« totU sufficiently to be abl« to establish the extent to idOch 

Iho above uiwnt concerns the use of a pT^e*iktemiQed rvsource - the total 
imter of co^nehensive scKool periods for 2 subject* Of courset one cm 
also intfuire after the optiun a^iportiotvcnt of the total xtJobar of cm^ptt^ 
hensive school periods for all subjects betneen the vixious subjects on 
tbb tiftfrtable. 

If the effects on one subject of a slight alteration of the total lavber 
of periods t^ere to pnnre relatively livdtedt vhile another subject was 
nore profoundly affectedt this could possibly requite action to be taken* 
Assuoing aaong other thiiigs that equal iitf)ortance is attached to both sutb^ 
jects and that the iiKlucaticn o£ certain basic knowledge and skills is 
not prejudiced* teachinR periods can veil be taken from the first subject 
and transf^fod to tbt second* 

The adoption of tiine schedules is in the tiltimte analysis a natter for the 
Riksdagf While the allocation of periods for the various subject is a mat- 
ter of goals and resources involving nat^ different interestst not least 
the organized interests of teachers theoselves* Moreover the ofiportunities 
oft sayt carrying out omtrolled cooparisons of different tine allocation 
variants t especially variants involving several subjects sipultaneouslyt 
are extreoely liioitcdt for practical or econoudc reas(»i5. Kmethelesst 
there is probably a great need for anrriculiiD research of this J«indt in 
various fonas» as a means of pnsviding policy n^ers with marc akndant 
and more balanced worsting natcrial* 

To begin witht the question of the tim allocation for Diglish lessons to 
be used in the e^tperiment was discussed purely theoreticallyt witlfiout re- 
gard to practical and economic pro4)lms were disregarded for the mvcuu 
Gradually^ howevert increasing attention came to fpais m the ififwrtance 
of various lijaiting facto^t and a search began for practicable solutions 
to the probLent of a reapportionacnt of the periods available for English 
studies* 

Three of the theoretically tost interesting tiine allocation variants will 
be considered bore* 
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K Allocations increased !«^2>«r_<^ G^I^?^ 

There are nany exiles showtng that periods o£ intensi\*e learning 
can bo highly effective i^re the assimilation of a for«]^ lan- 
guage is Concerned*. 

The fteqwntly made observation that mill children sometiniaSt 
for instance during a prolonged stay abroad » pick up a foreign lan- 
guage vith the greatest of ease also corroborates the assaif)tioit 
that a concentrated period of learning can be an advants^e* 

A heavy teaching period increment was considered necessaiy in 
order to achieve more intensive periods of English instruction. 
This additional resource was priioarily to be utilized in the first 
grades* Thus the reference group discussed time allocations of up 
to 50 periods per week fov the Whole of cci^>rehen5ivft schoo' * Con- 
sideration was also given to sialler incren«nts divided between the 
introductory grades**. 

IK Allocations with^a^more concentrated^intrpductor^ ^hase 

€ne ijq»rtant issue of principle considered by the reference group 
cofKemod the antount of teaching tine to be allocated during the 
introductory phase. Fears were expressed that an unduly snail 
nunt^er of periods during the first grades could have certain dis- 
advantages. <My when the pi^ils get enough practice in the language 
to be able to start using it &drly n^idly can they be presuaed to 
be jfiotivated for continued language learning* A sufficient masure 
of teaching support mist therefore be provided during the introduce 
tory phase* 

The leaders of the project also judged it advisable in terms of 
the psychology of learning for lessons to be given at relatively 



t Cf Carroll (1962), The Prediction of Success in Intensive Foreign 
Language Ttainingt in daser (edOi Ttainlng Research and Educa- 
tion. 

At an early stage in the work of the project, the aija was said 
to be to study the effects of 

a) a reapportionnent of the total of 21 English periods per week 
throughout the whole of con|)rehensive school in accordance with 
the variant (subsequently investigated) involving the com^ice- 
wm of Biglish studies in grade 1^ 

b) a total alloca'ioo of to 30 periods* with a heavy incre^ 
vent during the first grades. (SfcolKverstyrelsen: school ICese- 
arch Kewsletter 197am). 
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ftetfuent inttrvmls^. Ihls is probably a particularly ii|)orUnt coDCldnrt' 
'vioi^ during the initial stages of learning a foreign lane^unge. 

A tim allocation between the gr»le5 pnnriding a relatively intensive 
phase of English teaching dots not necessarily dcaond a luse ivw6er of 
teaching periods^ because a single period {40 miiutes) can perfectly well 
be divided into two 20-Rdntite lessons* Howvert if the total n«ber of 
Enelish periods is not increased^ a fairly drastic roapportionient of the 
lUkber of periods available (as per tgr 69) will have to be effected* 

ill* Allocations of^the^sane kind^as in,I^_69 

tgr 69 divides a total of 21 English periods per week between the grades 
as follows: grades 3 ar^ 4^ two periods per week^ grades 5 and 6^ four 
periods per week and grades 7^9^ three periods per week; se Figure 1» 



Ho* periods 




Grade 



12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



plEUre , 1 . Allocation of English periods between grades of coctprchensive 
school as per Igr 69» 

it could be of interest to maJce cotparisons with a corresponding tine al* 
locati<mt but starting from the spring teim of grade 1 instead of the auttmn 
tem of grade 3» However^ a tiske allocation idwlly congruent with that of 
the Lgr 69 tiine schedule vould in^ly the concltision of English insrniction 
at the end of the autim teiin of grade 8^ i^ich perhaps would he an un- 
desirable arrange^nt from taasvf points of viev. Another possibility would 
be to in^e the allocations only partially congruent^ for instance with four 
ZO-minute lessons {■ Z periods per week) being allotted for English teach' 
ing during the first four terns of both alternatives* An arrangement of 



k For instance^ four lessons per week (on diffenmt dap) throughout a 
school year are probably njore effective than two lessons per week for 
two school years. 




^tliis Vinl would wik^ it possible to investigate die specific i^kortance 
' of the juncture at Owlish studies «re begun* 

A nvber of general viewpoints have tkw be^ presented concerning dif- 
ferent tine allocatioiiSr and Mention has been medt sone theoretically 
interestii^ ximt allocations for the teaching of &iglish. HcMevert when 
the £PAL reference grot^ cane to choose the tine allocation variant to 
be investigated^ a nidier of liniting factors had to be taXen into con^ 
sideratioi *diich greatly .estricted the choices open to then* 

Firstly the total mnber of periods for ocBq>r^kensive schoc^l Btgllsh 
accordii^ to Igr 69 (21 periods per week) represents a franw which 
cannot be exceeded without great difficulty* An increase in this nunber 
of periods either denands new resources (includine nore teacher periods) 
or else n rea^pportiofinent of the resources alrezd^ avpilablet i»e» the 
subtraction of periods fran sm other sObject* Neither of these alter- 
natives is very appealing* An eaq^^isiental sdione based on the first 
mentioned alternative would be relatively costly* and even very good 
results would be unlikely to make £ot the financial drawbacks in- 
volved* Nor can the transfer of periods to English frcm another subject 
be arranged without any ovplicatlons* It would probably be hard to oib- 
tain pen&is.'tion itm local education authorities and teachers' associa-^ 
tionst even in the context of xin experizaental schemet for an alteration 
of this kind, which in the ultiioate analysis isipresents a revision of 
priorities relative to the goals of the school system* 

Secondly^ the allocation of teaching time between the grades cannot 
be excessively tanked with* instancei efforts to redeploy the 
available of periods frai the senior level of con^ehensive school 
to earlier grades nm into very great difficulties ^ to differences 
in the structures of teaching afpointments (with subject teachers at 
senior level and class teachers at middle and junior levels)* Then 
again* one has to bear in mind that ^cperinental activities involving 
a revised allocation of teaching time cannot be organized in a vacmao* 

Since the experiment is expected to continue for several years^ cmr 
sideratloii also has to be given to pupils laoving into or away frm 
the experixoental classes* It is vety i^iortant to ensure that the 
transition froa one type of English teaching to another is not n^ 
unnecessarily troublesome for these pupils by the e}q)erim^tal ac- . 
tivities bcii^ conducted under radically different conditions* 
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Bearing in mind the juncture dwen for the ovMcwmt of ^igliih studies 
and the above «enti<med restrictlofis allying to the disposition of the 
available teadiing periods, the reference <rouf> decided that « tine alloai^ 
tion Involving a niniiiua of departure from the Lgr 69 tine schedules was 
to be used in thft experinent* 

As mentioned above, Igr 69 divides a total of 21 '*period5 per week per 
grade** bets?een grades 3-9 as follows: grades 3 aid 4, two periods per werfc, 
grades 5 and 6, four periods per week, grades 7-9 three periods per w«k; 
see Figure 1, p. 37)* 

reducing the nuiA)er of periods >d)ere it is greatest, i*o* in grades 5 
and 6, and using the surplus periods in grades 1 and 2 instead, we obt^ 
a fairly even allocation of teacliing time; see Figure 2* 



Mo» periods 
4 , 



2 i- 
1 



_J I I I L. 



2 3 



. Grade 



8 9 



Figure 2 * Allocation of English teaching tiine between coipr^hcnsive school 
grades as per EPAL. 

To avoid altering the total luvnber of periods per week in the grades affect 
od by this rea^rtiomtent, it was decided to take the English periods for 
grades 1 and 2 fron the periods allotted for Swedish* Swedish wculd thm 
recover these "'borrowod** periods in grades 5 and 6* TTje exchange with Swed- 
ish was judged desirable because Swedish has a fairly large nnber of pe- 
riods per week in grades 1 and 2 (9 and 11 respectively) » 

TTiis exchange ought to iniply a less drastic alteration than an exchange 
with sane other subject with fewer periods per weok» 
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BfRFCSH 

In accorUaikcc vith the above amngenents^ tl^ naiiv puirpose of the 
EPAL project can be defined as folloics* Tht purpose of the H^AL pro* 
ject Is to cafry out a comprehensive exanination of the efi6ects of 
tiiie schedules for Bngllsh uher^ iJistiuctlon bfgiits dtning the 
spring teiii of erade 1* Total teaching tiste for &^lish during junior 
and iftiddle levels will be the sane as the igr 69 tim schedules al-* 
locate for grades 5-6, 

the lain p^irpose will be achieved by means of coquarisons with* in 
the first instance^ the Igr 69 tiioe schedules and^ to seme extent^ 
with saacMhat nodified tjlme schedules ftm Lgr see T^le Z, 



Tafele 2 , English tinie schedules ccq>ared in the EPAL project 





Junior and middle levels 
grade grade grade grade grade grade 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


Total 


Senior level 
grade grade grade 
7 8 9 


Grattd 
total 


"Lgr 62" 


3 4^ 4^ 


11 


3 3 3 


20 


Lgr 69 


2 2 4^ 4* 


12 


3 3 3 


21 


EPAL 


0»5 1,5 2 2 3^ 3^ 


12 


3 3 3 


21 



H period per veek is devoted to divided class teaching^ giving 
teacher period requiremits of 5 and 4 periods per week respectively* 



Primarily the con^rdiensive exaodnation will entail the evaluation 
of long-team and short^temi effects on the i^ipils' VnoKledge and 
skills in English and of their attitudes to the teaching of English* 
A studi^ will also be nade of any effects on the pupils' h)owle4ge 
and skills in a) Swedish and b) mathematics^ and c) on their atti- 
tudes to the various subjects and to school in general. Sane <ib-^ 
servaticn will also be maintained of the character of the English 
teaciung process in the various time schedule conditions* 

The project will also involve an analysis of the effects of the var- 
ious Bi^lish tine schedules on different pupil groupings. In this 
connection it will be possible for special attention to be given to 
the conditions of lotf perfonners and imigrant children. 



lERlC 



t Acoxrding to lgr 62, Eitflish starts in fc*^le 4 with 2 periods per 
week, followed by 5 periods per week in grade 5 and 4 in grade 6, 
Interim regulations allow an «ctia English period per week in grade 
4 and 4 periods per week instead of 5 in grade 5 (in accordance 
with the Lgr 69 tim schedules)* 
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CSOICE OF £JtEEPJ>fEWWC AfiEA 

1hU5 the first issue lAich had to be decided in the EPJU. project c^xicemed 
the relative «dvanti^s and disadvantages of a certain time schedule for 
English in the jtaiior and niddle level grades of the Swedish co^r^ietisive 
school {vjd, supra) . For purposes o£ generalization^ thereforot it wuld 
have been ideal if some fom of national saB|>le of pi^ils or classes had 
been feasible* F6r practical and financial reasons, however, a procedure ^ 
of this kind is rarely possible and OKild not be considered on the pre* 
sent occasion. The only realistic alternative in viev o£ the resources 
available for the project vas to finl a suitable school district and se^ 
lect a mvnber of classes within the district to fom an escperittHital groi:pt 
talcing others as a control gm^* 

A* Beqtiircroents 

There were certain basic requireoients which had to be satisfied in order 
far a school district or suchlike to be eligible as an eiqicriiiental area* - 
Firstly^ the district had to be close to %>sala» othendse fares and 
other expenses would beccne pirohibitive* Secondly^ allowance had to be 
made for the fact that the pt^iXs involved by this study would be followed 
for several years» at least to the end of middle level* Bearing in mind 
the appreciable changes that wore bound to be undei:gone by the pi^il popu- 
lation duriJ^ such a protracted period^ the groups oust fnm the very out* 
set be duocnsioned in such a way that they would still include a sufficient 
number of pujals after grade 6 (an ij^|)ortant vantage point for evaluation 
purposes)* Ihus the school district would have to cowprise a relatively 
Zarge nutiber classes* heedless to say* the experlmital area would also 
require junior level teachers qualified to teach English* It was also 
extranely desirable for the school district to use the acclinatization pro* 
cedure incorporating Ljungblad's autum test during the initial stages of 
grade 1» the reason being that this test is an ability test cai^nrising sev- 
eral sub-^tests measuring different aspects of ability or school readiness* 
the availat>ility of this type of detentiination of the pupils' initial 
status was regarded as an essential ineans of enhancing the accuracy of 
subsequent coinparisons between groups of pupils* 

Finally^ the experimental area had to be well equipped ^ith such teaching 
aids as tape recorders » flanellographSf overhead projectors etc«t since a 
junior level English textboolc (at leasts with the ncthods currently prac- 
tisedj requires an abundance of recorded and pictorial material of various 
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B. The VHstoras School District 

An iiwontojy of conditions in a nwber of eligible school districts 
revealed that the Vasteris School District ^ best suited to tU 
re<|uiTemeiits and desiderata enwerated above* Since the vaistedls 
education authorities were also very favourably disposed towards 
participatui^ iji an experiittental sdieine of English teaching starting 
in grade 1* it was decided to conduct the EPAL experiinent in VSster^* 

The V3ster5s School District was well suited in the respects pre- 
viously referred to to serve as an experijaental area. It was close 
to 1J[ppsala and had a relatively la]:^e nunber of classes in each 
grade* The district also had junior level teachers <;^i£ied to teach 
English^ the schools were well equipped with AV aids, and the begin- 
ningof the autwi tern in grade 1 was an acclimatization period in*^ 
eluding the above mentioned school readiness tests* 

Another factor ineriting attention was the fairly large proportion 
'of inndgrant children in V&ster^. Ihis was an advantage in some ways* 
Among other things it would faciliute an isnediate study of the im- 
plications for jjimigrant children of the early comnencenent of fbreisn 
language st^viies. 

EXPERmmAL GSOOPS 

Altogether four different groups of pupils in Vaster^ are taldng 
part in surveys under the EPAL project* This groups have been dubbed 
Bl» Kit K2 anl KI* £1, the experijDental groups coo^ises a ntnber of 
classes taking English in accordance with the EPAL tim schedules* 
while the other groups are '^control grt^^* of different kinds* 

A* Bcperimental groups £1 ai^ K3 

The two most in|>ortant experimental groups for the purposes of the 
project are Bl ^ K3t whiich studying Biglish according to the 
EPAL and igr 69 tiAie schedules respectively. Apart from the difference 
in tkke schedules, these two groups are beiii^ treated identically. 
Thus great efforts have been devoted to making the conditions of £1 
and 13 as equivalent as possible* For instance, during the intro- 
ductory terns of English, both gro^ used teaching materials con* 
piled as part of the project and accocnpanied by an exhaustive teach-^ 
er's guide which steers the infetructim very closely, thereby assur- 
ing uhifoimity of instruction. As will be appreciated^ this is one 
of the preconditions o£ conparisons between the various classes* 
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After using BPAL's teaching naterials for a total of 3 of the 12 grade* 
weelc periods (at junior and middle leve^ls), the £1 and 3G classes changed 
to a coMMtcially available teaching Material* i^ch ^fas also aca>|unied 
by an exhaustive teacher's gMide; see the figure below* 



El 



K3 



Gt^ 1 Grade Z Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
0»S pp-j . 1*S ppw 2 pjw I Z 3 I5»f 3 jpn 



" BPAL*s teaching materials 

" Cdmtercially available teaching jnatcrials 

Figure 3 ^ English teaching in grcu^ps El and K3* periods per veek (Pfw) 
for each grade and teaching materials used* 

The reason for the change to another teaching material was that, as tiiae 
went on, it was found that the production of a special teaching material 
as part of the project votild be too costly. Ihere were certain plans for 
the construction ^ a series of teaching materials to be used from grade 
1 up to and including grade 6, but a transition at s<v^ suitable Juncture 
to existing teaching materials had also been dlscussedi see also page , 
infra, concerning the change to coniKTcially available teaching materials* 

Ihe teachers taking groups £1 aivi K3 have frequently been called to meet- 
ings at which they have been given general informtion on the BPAL experi- 
ment, an introduction to the BPAL material, demonstration lessons etc* 
The elasses forming the El and K3 groins have also been visited by the pro- 
ject meirbers for purposes of elassioom observation. Groups El and K3 have 
also been treated on equal terms as regards measurements in English. Ihe 
tests of various kinds taken by the El group have also been adbitinistered, 
after a corresponding amount of instruction, to the K3 gn^. 



a New Hallo Everybody, by Axels50n*Kjtilght*Sundiin. 
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44. 

Group £t ccrpriscd 24 classes when its nwnbers first entered frade 1« 
As fientiortcti o:irliGrp this group startecl ^iglish in the spring tern 
of grade Iv To begin with the instruction took the fonn of short les- 
sons lasting 20 minutes* with ^ lessens per week dtirinc the 
spring tern of grade 1, three per week in grade 2 and so forth; see 
Table 3, The teaching material coi^iled as part of the £PAL project 
was used froia grade 1 to the autm tern of grade 3 inclusive, A 
short description of this teaching material will be found on page 



Table 3 , Fjygllsh lessons per week in groups Bl and K3p grades 1*6 





grade Uspr« 


grade 2 


grdde 3 


grade A 


grade 5 


grade 6 




tern 












El 


2x20 mtn 


5x20 min 


4x20 nun 


4x20 ;nin 


2x40 siin 


3x40 min 


K3 

- 






4x2D min 


4x2D min 


4x4D jnin 


4x4D min 



Classes for group £i were autcmatically selected following an agreement 
as to Which teachers wei;e to take ^lish from grade 1, All of these 
teachers were qualified by the beginning of the autum teim 197D to 
teach ^lish, 

Group K3 started English in the nonoal manner^ i,e, in the autum tern 
of grade as per Lgr 69, and here to the £PAL textboolc was used 
to begin with. As with group Bl^ instruction for the first tents took 
the form of 2(Hiiinute lessons; see Table 3, Ihe classes in K3 have 
been selected to give a p^pil cod^ition bearing the closest possible 
lesemblance to that of groiq> Bl« This has been arranged by selecting 
parallel classes from the saae schools or sdiool man^e^t areas as 
the Bl classest i^rever possible* Failii% parallel classes, classes 
have been selected from other schools with similar recruitment con- 
ditions, Croup K3, lilce group Bl, initially coa?>rised 24 classes, 

B, Croup K2 

Group K2 coinprises the remaining Vaster^ classes of pupils surt- 
ed school in the autum term of 1970^ i,e, the thirty-seven grade 1 
daises raoaining after the deduction of the £1 and K3 classes, 

Uke group K3t groij^ K2 started Biglish in grade 3^ following the 
lgr 69 tiiM schedules^ but unlilce groups El and K3 this group is 
using ,1 coroercially available teaching iDaterlal* J*ew Hallo Everv 



4S* 

body*, for the >Ao]le of the eacperlaental period* tfeasurencnts in Ek^lish 
are \>euig kspt to a niniMM in gro^> K2* Ihus no English tests ore includ- 
ed in grades 3 ai^ 4* The first tests to he adbinistexed are a nwfcer of 
ifroup test*! grade S, 

Group KZ plays an iii|)ortant part as a control group for El and K3, Ihese 
two grot^ can be r^rded as esperinental grotfis in the s^nse that Hnglish 
is taught there in special conditions and the groi^ are subjected to close 
attention from the project in the fom o£ £rcqMt neasuraients in Bnglish, 
observations and visits, infomation nteetings and so on* In other wrds. 
El and K3 are not beiiig taught &^ish in perfectly nomal circuastances* 
Oa the other hand the English teaching conducted in group KZ should quali- 
fy as fairly representative of "the teaching of English under nomal con- 
ditions"* 

The K2 classes also serve the very jnportant |urpose of acting as recep- 
ti«i classes for pupils aoving into VSsterls* Che very difficult P*>3*>le«i 
in a protracted study of this kind is that of keeping the experinental 
classes intact- The admission o£ nev pi^ils into these classes naturally 
teids to disn^t the design of the experiment, especially if the propor- 
tion of nen pi^ils in the classes grows large* Under an agreement with the 
Vflster^ education authorities, howiever, new arrivals have to the greatest 
possible extent been placed in K2 classes aid it has been possible to lijnit 
the lumbers of new pupils in groups El and K3* 

C* Group la 

Group Kl*s Bnglish studies are based on a con^ination of the 1^ 6Z and 
Lgr 69 time schedules sanctioned by special interim regulations issued by 
the National Board of Education cf* Table Z* Tins English studies be- 
gin in gra4e 4 with Z^l periods per week, oontiming in gr»le$ 5 and 6 
with 4 periods per week* Thus group Kl studies English for a total of 11 
periods per week in grades 4-6, which is one period per week less than the 
other gHMi^s in the ep/X investigation. For this reason, and also because 



ik. Cf* page 43* This is the sane teaching material to which groups El and 
K5 change after their introductory period using the EPAL teaching 
material . 

jtft Current f^cws fron the National Board of Bducation, 1969/70:7, p. 7* 
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it starts Qiglish later than the other grc^pSt gro^i Kt is parti' 
cularly littercsting with reference to EPAL's main tcpic of inquiry 
^nceming the effects of different tiiae schedules for the teaching 
of English. 

Groi^ la co^nrises pq;>ils tvm the generation ^ich started in grade 
I in the auttm of 1%9* To avoid the collection of unnecessarily 
large q^antities of ^ta^ a selection was made of about half the 
toUl numtor of classes in the urban area of Wstedis School District* 
Ihis selection ^ inode on a random basis in each school Banag^ment 
area and the resultant san^ile cot^ised 29 classes* 



Table 4 * Bq[)erinental groups for the EPAL project in VHsteris 



started 
school 


designa- 
tion 


no. classes start- 
ing school 


Boglish 
lesson 


English teaching 
materials te be^in with 


aut»'e9 


Kl 


2^ 


gf 4-6:11 ppw 


no 


aut,'70 


K2 


37 


gr 5-6:12 ppw 


no 


aut*'70 


K3 


24 


gf 5-6:12 ppw 


yes 


aut»'70 


El 


24 


gf 1-6:12 piw 


yes 



Sunmar^ 

The above table prcnrides a survey of the e^cperimental groii^ taking 
part in the project in VSster^s* Fbur different groups o£ pupils are 
being studied. Together groups K2t K3 and £1 c<3Qprise all the pupils 
%iho started school in the autitm tern of 1970* except for special 
classes* The total nunber of pupils in these groups in the school 
year 1970/71 vaa roughly 1*800. The riiAiber of pupils in Kl in 1969/70 
was upwards of £00» 

tZAJif OF COdPARlSOS 
A* English 
B1JJ3 

The cCf^t5 of the English time schedules cscd in the EPJU. experiment 
Oft the |Ki^il3* knowledge and skills in the subject will he studied 
primarily by comparing groups Bl and K3* Relatively cco^irrehensive 
Beasuraaents are beii^ undertaJcen <m & nuU:eT or occasions or points 
of co^rison (Sw. abbreviatiofit JP)^ and a nustor of less coff|yre* 
bensive tests have been given to the expe/incntal classes in group £1 
aidi K3 on several occasions during the introductory teams of B^lish* 
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'Hie first point of coi^ison * JPl ^ ooies at the tnnsition fioi the EML 
teaching arterial to « awerdal cue, Mch in both groups occurs after 
3 of the total nr 12 haglUh periods per neelc at junior «id middle IwU; 
see Fi^ 4. In ^rcwp El, JPi a»es at the end of the auttm tern in 
grade 3 after four teims o£ B^Iish* 

Halffcf^ through the Biglish instnictlon for the junior and Middle levels 
of co^r^hensive school (i»e» after 6 grade-weeJc periods), JP2 cones at the 
end of the mitcm tern of grade 5 in grot?) IC5» 



Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade S Grade 6 ***Grade 9 




JP ■ point of coaparison 



USSLA* of conparison for English in e)^i»ental groiq>s El and 

JP3 at the end of grade 6 is a very in^portant stming up point for evalua^* 
tion purposes, because hy this tljne the piq[>ils in the two graqw have had 
the saaift raxter of English periods, added to which they^ are the s»e age* 
At the previous points of can>arison» the group K3 pupils are always soae* 
vhat oMer 4*en tested than the group 11 pupils, Miich cowplicates and de- 
tracts froDt the interpretation of the results » 

A further point of co^rison is planned for the end of grade 9* If the 
results of the measureiDents in junior and middle levels indicate that a 
<=<Mparis(m in grade 9 Vfould be useful, and if the project has the resources 
for this purpose, a further neasurcncnt of this kind may also be under- 
taken. 
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IXiriJUg the first terms of B^lishj While the EPAl teaching aaterlal 
WIS being used In groups El and 13, teacher-ilirccted listening amprt- 
teisien tests were conducted in the various classes cf each group 
m four occasions* individual tests *«re also carried out* In- 
volving a randon saiq>le of about 40 per cent of the pi^ils in each 
group* These tests » conducted by special examiners » were principally 
ained al charting the pupils' speech production anJ general pro- 
nounciation slcill* All tests have as £ar as possible been given to 
the v^ricus e;(pcriiMiiul groi^^ after the sane anvxmt of English 
instnxtionj see Figure S, infra. 



Grade 1 Grade Z Grade 3 Grade 4 

t ■ listening cai^iehension testst m94>ered X*4 
J" individual tests^ I-H 
■ the EPAL teaching material 

" a canDercially available teaching material 



Plaure Measurentents dtrring the introductory phase of Biglish 
in groups EX and |C3, 

UK Classroom observations 

Classrm observations of English Xessons in groups EL and K3 ^re 
a very important means of studying the various effo:ts of different 
time schedules. Since the HI pupils started English three terns ear- 
lier than the K3 [Xtpils and were thus about 1*S years younger on 
average^ there is reasOT to anticipate saaewhat different teaching 
processes, TTje ivrpose of the classroon observations is to chart 
any differences occurring In the teaching process between groups HI 
and K3 lAen they are studying the sane part of the course and using 
exactly the same materialst but ^^hen the 13 ptnpils are about a year 
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oUler than the £1 pupils; see Flfm 6* 



Grade 1 t}T«dt 2 Gnde 3 



t — 1= 




— (- 


^1 1 1 








tmlcs 16-22(9*4-27*5} 


1 r- 


— r- 


— r 


1 ..1 ^1 



iieeU 15-21 (lS*4-26*5) 

yifflre 6, Systawtic classrtxn observmticns <kf the Balish teichiiK 
proces- ijs eqjerioental groups a and 13* 

The observati»i period foi all classes In the ti<o groups ca^lses seven 
2<Hiamite lesiKMis starting with lesson iii In the epAL teachljig material* 
In group El this period cane during the sprij^ tei» of 2^ *hile in 
group 15 it ctm during the sprijjg tera of grade 3* The observations Kere 
made by tralr>ed observers using an observation schedule drawi n> in ac- 
cordance with a previously tested procedure*. 

Kl_and,K2 

As prevuisly intimated^ Kl and K2 are also included to somc extent in the 
evaluation of the English teaching results. Iho results of all gro^w (El, 
Kl, K2 and K3) in the grade 6 standatdiied achievement tests in finish 
will be utiliied. It should also be possible fbr Kl afsi X2 to given those 
parts of the test battery £0r K3 and El at JP5 khich are sufficiertly gen- 
eral to the language content of the teaching materials used in these two 
grc^)s. A iiimi>er of tests directly designed for the aeasuramt o£ the 
pupils' conand of the langy^e material occurring in the KZ anl H cissses 
may also be considered; see Figure 7* 



4 Lena Rehnstrfim^ B.A** will be in charge of that pert of the EPAL project 
2«»cenii»« studies ox Ei^lish teaching processes in different conditions 
twwgh the mediua of classroom obsen^ations^ Cf. page 61. 
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Grade 4 Gr*de 5 Grade 6 

" I I .1 I I 1 = 



KZ 



Z ^ JPS? 



» I I I TI ! I .. 

* • 

t ^ _L t . ^ 



" I I I I I I 

• test batteries at JP2 and JP5 
' parts of test batteries at JP2 and J?3 
K^*^ ■ test battery for coopariscn of Kl and K2 



Ficure?, Conqxarative measurements in &iglish involvii^ gnxjps 
^ Kl and K2. 

Apart from those mcasuraaentSt mcasurenents haw also been conduct* 
ed in gnxjfp K2 at JPZ^ vhere certain parts of the test battery for 
£1 and K3 have been used* The purpose of this neasuraoent has been 
to arrive at a cceq)ari5on - admittedly a roush one ' of K3 and K2 
in onlcr to capture any effects due to groap K3 having been subjected 
to relatively dose attenticm and to certain experijaentaX arranRe- 
pi^ts (such as that of a special teaching material fallowed by the 
adoption of another teaching material) * 

B. Swedish, wathcmatics and attitudes 

Measuroients of brawledge and slcill in Swedish and mathematics and 
of auinides to these subjects and schooling generally are being 
carried out on the ^le of the generation p{ V^ter& pupUs that 
started school in the autunn of 1970 (l.e* ejq>eriacntal groips £1^ 
KZ and K3), as per the follo»dng timetable* 
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Sw* * Swedish test 
Ma* » >kthanatic5 test 
Att*" Attitude test 

Figyre B > Measurements concerning Swedish* mathORatics and attitudes 
in experiinental groups El^ K2 and K3* 

All of these various tesu are taken at the end of the sprii^ term of each 
grade and are adninistered by the teachers taking the various classed* 
On most of these occasions it has t>cm possible to use existing tests* F6r 
instance* all that is done in grades 5 and 6 is to collect the results o£ 
standardized achievement tesu in Swedish and mathematics* Any effecU 
rivij^ frooi different ^lish tijoe schedules should of course be nanifest- 
od above all by results in Swedish tesU, 

To sope extent* group Kl has also be subjected to neasurements resaiA»linig 
those undertaken in gnxips El* K2 and K3, The Swedish tests and attitude 
tests were administered at junior level* Swedish standardized achievement 
test results and pjpll attitudes are dde to be collected in grade 6* 

coirrmL variables 
A, Type of design 

The type of <lesign enqiloyed for the EPAL survey can be described as a ifissi 
cj^rimental design* using the teiminology of Caiq)bell and Stanley (Caa|>- 
bell 4 Stanley in Gage,l$62), It differs frcm a purely cxperijoental design 



i The sole exception is provided by the individual reading tests in DI5 
(diagnostic rosing anJ writing tests inSifedishJ in grade 1# which have 
been attended by clinic teachers* 
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in that the individtals in the experimental groups have not been 
divided between the various experiiaental conditions through random* 
tzaticn* Thus the comparability of the experimental groups is a 
tnajor problem of quasi-experimental studies* the present case^ 
for instance^ it is questionable Whether the pt^ils have been 
evenly distributed between the various experintental groups in 
terns ef ability ai^ social background* One of the dravA^acks to 
a quasi-cTTeriBtental design is that one has to take into account 
the possibility of differences in the above respects and others 
besides* This Aieans that the equivalence of the groups has to be 
checked on points which nay conceivably be of critical importance 
in the contect* The amount of data to be collected increases ac- 
conJii^ly^ and statistical procASRiJig too becones more ext^ive 
and coiplex* Ffcwever^ there ^ statistical methods which can be 
resorted to in order to cope with the problems of lad; of com^ 
parability between experiinental groups* 

Quasi-experimental designs do not exclusively entail disadvantages 
CGippared with true experimental designs* Okie advantage is that the 
situation investigated is oft^ far more realistic than in the 
case of more artificial experiments in a laboratory situation* 
This makes it easier to generalize one's findings with reference 
to the reality one is ultimately concerned with* Hareover it is 
often necessary- in e^hxcational research - more particularly in 
school research - to let experimmts taike places in naoiral 
surroundings^ wh^idi in the present case means in school; and it 
is hanllr feasible then to 9> to such lengths as to distribute 
pq)ils at random between different experimental groups* 

B* Choice of oontrol variable^ 

The need for an assurance ox the on^rability of the EPAL experi'- 
mental groups is not confined to ths initial l^iase* Since the 
EPAL stud/ will take at least six school years^ the groups will 
have to be continuously monitored for changes in a nunber of 
respects^ because ^ tiine goes on their cotnposition is bound to 



it Only a general and sooewhat preliminary description will be 
attempt^ here* A more detailed account will be 0vtn in sub- 
sequent reports* 
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chaos^. IXie arong other things tc ^ mobility of the pupil cadre and to 
class regroupings betveen junior and niddle level ml, to sane extentt 
between sr^des> the experisttntal £rov^ vill comprise a variable rubber 
of claise5 of variable size and coiposltiofi frcn one year to another* 
Considerable changes are also to be expected vith regard to the teaclters* 
service^ due aawng other things to sic)3iess> sabbatical leave* transfers* 
'imigration and endgravlon and so on» 

The above considerations refer to variable external conditions affecting 
the esqjerimental gi'cups* Another possible differoice here of fundamental 
iji|)ortance naturally concents the teaching ability of teachers and the 
learning ability of their pupils vhere foreign languages are caicemed* 
Thus it is a very in^rtant point of principle for the ^lish eaching 
proficiency of the teachers to be charted in some wa)^* Where the pi^ils 
are concerned^ an investigation vill have to be made of any differences 
between groups with reg^ to general ability and lingqistic ability and 
also* to some extent* with regard to various factors in the home environ- 
ment whidi can influence the disposition of the individual to learn a 
foreign language* though home factors are probably a great deal less ^ 
portant here than in cases Miere hooework is Evolved- 

liixh a view to explor^g the putpils* linguistic ability* consideration 
\tfas given within the project to the possibility of using a special lin- 
gqistic ability test. For various reasons* hofewer - above all for lack 
of suitable tests^ these plans vere abandoned* Instead the results of 
school readiness tests from the first period of schooling were taken as a 
general foeasure of ability* A new ability measurement was undertaken in 
the spr^ tena of grade 4 to obta^ a more up to date measurement of 
p<4)il ability at middle level, TTie teachers In the various classes com* 
prising groups El* K2 and K3 administered six sub-tests fran DM U dif- 
ferential ability test) to all the pupils in their classes; see Table 5« 



A Unfortunately* no (direct iDeasurement of English teaching proficiency is 
possible in the present case« An assessment of teachers in the teaching 
situation by several independent and qualified observers had been 
planned as part of the project but had to be shelvod* mainly for finan- 
cial reasons* The close steering ef&cted by tlie textbooks will probably 
reduce the significance of the teacher factor here* while on the other 
band certain data* such as teachit^g proficiency ratin^^s years of ser- 
vice, type of English ^qualifications etc. can be utilised to form an 
indirect assessment of English teaching proficiency* 

MAT (Elementary Ponn of Modem Language J\ptitude Test; by Carroll and 
Sqjon might have been suitable* but it would have had to be translated 
and adapted to Swedish conditions first* 
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TatoU!_S , Ability tests taken W BPAL experijMntal groups in 





grade 1» bcgijining of autftenn 


gra^e 4^ mid-autun 


£1 


School readiness test 




K3 


School readiness test 


DBA 


KZ 


School readiness test 


DBA 


Kl 


School readiness ttst 





A qvestionnaixe was cotistnicted and distributed to parents iit order 
to chart factors in the pupils^ honte envircviments havii^ a beaiing 
on their ac<|uisition of skill in a foreign language* However^ adverse 
circumstances led to a very high drop-out rate^ and it is cxtreoely 
doubtful t«hether the results from the ronaining questionnaires can 
be used^t Social class identity does at least provide a very rough 
stmarization of factors ^ the home enviroitnent ^'hich may bo of 
relevance here^ and sate form of social class deteminatioit wsiy 
therefore be used vithin the project fbr lack of a bettor and inore 
refined measuring instnroent* 

The folloti/ing table sunoari^es the fields In which one or laore 
control varxaibles are being used or may he use<l under the EPAL 
project- 



Table 6 * Stmnary of fields in which control variables are being 
used or pnay come to be used under the EPAL project* 





Teachers 


Pupils 


'•External conditions'* 


Teacher absenteeism » 
staff chages 


Class ccioposition 
and transfers vithin 
the pupil cadre 


"Internal conditions" 


Ei^lish teaching 
proficiency 


Linguistic ability^ 
factors in the hone 
conducive to the 
acquisition of a 
second language 



t Only about 40 per cent replied to the questionnaire* A negative 
reaction to certain questions^ Which were perhaps considered 
intrusive^ led a number of paints to protest to the V^ter^ 
headnasters ai^ education authorities against the <niestimaire* 
The negative attitule towards the questionnaire pr<H)ably gained 
wider currency as a result of a mt^r of articles on the siibject 
in the press* 
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in plarminK the ^PAL project^ it mis stssiwd that & certain anount o£ 
Bngiish teaching laaterial vould have to be ccnstiurted* There are wany 
reasons for ^)eci3l teaching Material being retfuirec) vith the design adopt* 
ed for the project* Firstly, If teaching 't^r*!* in gradft 1 It is bound to 
be very different tim the Engli^ t'f^ij^ wbid^ starts in 2)rade 4 or 
grade 3* Ohe very ^reat difference is that in tht latter case tht pqplis^ 
reading and writing abilities in their langiua^; have already reached 
a level luking it possible for Teadlng ard writing to be intnxkiced fairly 
soon in the second language as veil* IKU is not so vith the grade 1 pqpils, 
who are in the process of acquiring their basic TefjJif^ and writing sicills* 
The general maturity ani interests of the you^^^:; perils are a further 
reason ^ beginners* naterial in English should be designed soMtdiat dif* . 
ferently fran the corresponding material f6r puqpils who are two or three 
years oldei*. 

Secondly, it was thought that the teaching naterial pio(kiced as part of ti>e 
project could help to reinforce control of the teachii^ process* A detail'^ 
ed and <iuite closely steered teacher^s guide should l^P to limit varia* 
tions in the influ^ce exerted on the insnuction hy individual teachers* 
In other words, English teachU^ would presunably be made relatively uni* 
£6im as between the different classes and groups* 

Another reason for designing special teaching material under the project . 
concerned the group of teachers who were to teach &^ish frcn grade 1* 
Since 6>T obvious reasons (English had not previously been taught at junior 
level) this gn»5> of junior level teachers cc^Id only have had very limit- 
ed esqperience of teaching ^lish^ beginners* material ^ ^eded which 
would £ive these teachers a maxlMn of support* This support could be given 
via the exhaustive teacher's guide^ an abundance of tape recordings of 
authentic English voices and so on. 

B* Premises of teaching natertal design 

[^r 69 was one of the obvious starting points for planning purposes^ in- 
corporating as it did the general goals of the teaching of English and the 

t When the teaching materials for the project were being planned^ the only 
ccniQGrcialiy available beginners' material was £tar gr^ 4* but sow of 
this material was in the pro^ of being adapted for use in grade 3. 
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»in itans cf liDglish ^tuiies at junior i«v€l (f^or grade 3)* Lgr 69 
also contains :!t^t^loJolosicaI instructions ani comnts^ and It i^ 
accfMnpanicd b/ a ;iuFPlcment containing further instnicticns regarding 
teaching tacthods £or English. In designiiig teaching aaterial £or the 
project, consideratieft also had to be given to what ate tented the 
overriding goals » 

TTw ot>servation5 already made conceming the characteristics of pu* 
pils and teachers were another of the preoiises flying to votK on 
English teaching material for the project* Ihus £or the salce of the 
pupils it was judged appropriate to include a great deal of illustrate 
ed ikaterial as well as songs, games and other activating eseercisesi 
The pu|>ils ' pronunciation had to be modelled primarily on tape record" 
ings of English voices* 

Ihc planning of the teaching material was also based on a detailed 
review of existjjig English teaching materials for beginners, with 
particular reference to disposition and principles of design. The 
advantages ani disadvantages of the various teaching materials were 
then discussed at length by the reference group* 

)UK>ther very iii^portant foundation of the continuing worlc on the 
construction of teaching materials was provided by the surveys of 
literature on the teaching of foreign languages cos^iled as part 
of the project*. 

C* Material canpotients and the inain_princiPles of the teaching 
material 

A very brief description will here be given of the teaching macerial* 
A more eithaustive presentation is to be found jxi Janson & Sundin (1973)t 
'*The introduction of njading in English at the junior level* A study within 
the EPAL project'* and in Janson (1975) » "Learning to tead Englisl^' (pre-* 
liminary title - report In preparation). 

The EPAL material i^ divided into four parts ^ one for each of the first 
four terms of English in group £1. The first three parts include the 
following ccn^ionenets: a) an eidiaustive tea<:^r's guide, b) overhead 
transparencies t c) tapest d) A4 fi>rmt flanellograi^ pictures* 
e) flash cardst f) work boo1c> Part 4, Whidi entails the introduction of 



A Per HalAbeig was the author of several roamoranda based on reviews of 
literature » including '^Hanorandwi conc^ing the choice of language 
situations" and '74^moranduni for the construction of teaching materials." 
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reading, also includes text overlays for the overhead tr^nsparoncie^* 

Ckte of the «&in priiiciples o£ the teaching nateri&l is the ftinctionality 
of the language material, which maog other things in^Ues that teaching 
is bas^ m the langyage iised in natural everydi^ situations* f3ne im- 
portant conseqfii^e of this principle is that activities are easily creat- 
ed; c^ii gmi&St songs and si^le dratmizatiom are frequ^t elemmts in 
the highly systematic and exhaustive m^thol instructicos accoMpan/ing the 
material* Because the language mterial is functional and cooiucive to 
activity, and because it has also l^e^ chosen vith an eye to the pt^xls* 
interests, it should have a highly positive effect on their laotivation * 

It is also worth mentioiing that the teaching material is characterixed 
by a carefiil phonetic introduction and a relatively jnoderate vocabulary 
during the introductory stage. 

D* Transition to copmercially available teaching materials 

It has already been explained why the production of teachit^ materials un- 
der the project did not continue beyond the fourth tern material for grot^ 
El« Mien the EPAL project started^ the intention was for teaching material 
production to a>ntinue at least some little way further^ but the cost of 
this aspect of project activities had been uiderestimated* Although the 
£PAL teaching materials were produced by relatively single, "pre-indus trial** 
methods, the various coi^onents were relatively expensive owing to the 
limited edition, 

773US the economic frames of the project made it necessary for another^ pre* 
existing body of material to be adopted after thd EPAL material had been 
used for the first three grade-week periods of &iglish* A review was there- 
fore made of conmercially available materials fbr grades 5-6, Croat iift- 
portance was attached to the choice of material t^Jiose methods and main 
principles of design reseid>led those of the ^AL material as closely as 
possible- It was particularly in^iortant to make sure that structures and 
vocabuldTy in the material to be adopted were n»re or less in hanaony with 
the content of the ERAL material* Otherwise there was a danger of much of 
the basic progress accruing frcm the introductory teaching being lost, 

N'ew llallo everybody was found to bo the only material adequately ineeting 
these requirenents, Gy agreement with the v^terAs education authorities^ 
the experimental classes in groups El and iC5 were enabled to use this ma- 
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terial followiiig their Lntroductory studies using the EpAl material . 
Various steps v^c taken to ease the process of transiticMt betKoen the 
two sets of rAtcrdal- Thus the final t>art of the EPAl material tajcen 
the fottn of tr;a)sitional material featurii^ among other things an 
intToduction of the peismis portaged in Hallo Eireiybody* Supplementary 
Hftteriat also compiled for the revision of certain portions of 
the a>ntcnt of the BPAl material* 

SUBSIDIARY $m>fE5 UNDER EPAl 

As was mentioned in the introduction (page ), a nutiher of subsidiary 
problems with varying degrees of proxijnity to the general problcnis of 
the project couJd gradually be discerned. Since the EPAl project is 
concemeU with ^ fairly manifold research task, divisicn into sub- 
sidiary stidies was a natural recourse. 

All of the subsidiary studies are related to the jnain purpose of the 
BPM project} although consideration is also given to separate prob- 
lans« 

The study entitled *Trcniinciacion measurements under the EPAl pro- 
ject" which is led by Lillemor Lewr€n B,A, has an iinportant function 
to perform in the con^>rehensive study of the effects of the various 
^iglish time schedules^ because research and debate cencemlng the 
early ccnnencemcnt of foreign language ttvdy have indicated that it 
is above all pronunciation that benefits from the early start; cf« 
Carroll* 1965, 

The classroom observations of English teaching comhicted under the 
leadership of Lena RehnstT^ B«A. are highly ijiportacit because they 
have made it possible to chart the actual progress of teaching. The 
point is thatt without a control o£ what has actually happened during 
the teaching process^ the effects of teaching are difficulc to inter- 
pret, since the cause of a particular result cannot then be hmn 
with any certainty* 

Isnnigrant children are a group idiich was thought from the very outset 
to merit special attention. In view of the relatively complex linguis* 



k As mentioned previously, the K2 started using New Ballo Everybody 
in grade 3, 
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tic situation of kmigrant children, consideration has to be givm to the 
probl«ns i^ch may arise due to the early introduction of English teachiilg* 

The stiMy of the introduction of ^iglish reading does not have the saoe 
dtr^t link with ^ general purpose of the EPJU. project as the other sub* 
sidiaiy studies but i<us occasioned loore by the problems of n&thod which 
had to be solved during the construction of the ^JU. teaching nateriaX* 
Thus a theoretical and highly systenatic iDode* f^r the introduction of 
readily was developed by the authors of the teaching material. The model 
was tried out in group El and vus found to function well (vid. Janscn, 
B. and Sundin» K* The introduction of Bnglish reading at junior level, a 
sub-studjr under the EI^ftL project* Department of Educational Researcht Ot^p^ 
sala School of Education- Report Ko* 38, 1973). this investigation was con- 
tinued with the creation of the LIKE project for a closer review of var^ 
ious probkms connected with the introduction of reading. 

The followii^ brief descriptions of the abot^e mentioned subsidiary stulics 
have been contributed by the various researchers. 

pmmciATXON MEAsuREmrrs vmm the efAc imr^ 
by Lillentor Lewr^n 

One reason for the early caoncnc anient of foreign language studies is that 
ability to acquire a more native pronunciation is supposed to vary inver- 
sely with the age at ^ich the child begins to study the second language* 
This supposition is partly based iQ>on the msK^rous observations of iani^ 
grant children acqtiirii^ a native pronunciation more rapidly than their 
parents. lience the interest devoted to measurements of pronunciation for 
the purposes of the EPfL project, ^cordingly one of the anticipated bene- 
fiu of early &^lish studies concerns the pupils' promtnciation. 

1730 t^rposc of the pronunciation measurememts is to stufy the pronuncia' 
tion ability of children taking part in the ^HL project. This is being 
done 

a) thtxxJgh comparative studies of the cxperJjnental and control groups^ 
which started English in different grades 

b) thn^Jgh longitudinal studies of the pupils' pronunciation development. 
FTflblmg 

1. Are there any qualitative differences between the pronunciation of 
children starting English in grade t and those starting gr^ 3? ^ 

2. What exactly jteant by good or bad Bngiis prommciation? Can any dif- 
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£wrKts he established between the ^rotips in this resp^t? 
Z* Hoif does proronciatioa dwlop in the different jproups? 

Problem 1 will be investigated \jy means of a glcbalt analysis in 
t^ich the ability of the pi^il to innonounce &)glish mros ^ 
phrases will be assessed by ^lishoen in tems of *iow 'English' 
the pupils' pronunciation sounds to theou 

Problfltt 2 idll be studied W means of a :;e$FBental analysis vbere^ 
pupils tduse pronunciation is rated good or bad the global 
analysis will be further analysed with respect to phoneme pro- 
nunciation ^ intonation* The findings thus obtained ^re expect* 
ed to show Why a particular pronunciation is experienced as good 
or bad by Inglishnent and can thus be regarded as a criterion 
analysis* 

It vay also be possible to relate these findings to the J^ish 
tiAe allocations for gro^ B and group K respectively* 

Problem,? will be investigated on a longitudinal basis* Nben 
all the pronunciation tests have been adnuni^tered to the experi* 
aental control groups - after grade 6 at the earliest * cer- 
tain groiq^KS frooi the experimental and control groups respectively 
will be analysed sK>re closely with reference to different aspects 
of praimciation sIdU* Ihejfindings are expected to show how ^ 
, pimnciation de^cps in different extreoe grot^ and hw dif- 
ferences arise between groups as a result of their different ages 
when introduced, for instance^ to new sounds in the foreign Ian* 
guage. 

the prcmnciation loeasurcroents fron this subsidiary project should 
lead to the developoent of educational aids for the teaching of 
pronunciation* 
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SI^EHATia CtASSROOH OBSERVATIONS USPBR fBB EPAL ^ROJBC^ 
bf tena Rehnstrdu 

In many surveys coo^ringt for instance^ different teachims methods^ the 
findings hjve nat been suff^cie^Uy relatfll>le to a close hmleotge of the 
actual teaching process. 

One of the ii^omnt concerns of the EPAL project has been to investigate 
hcv teaching has actually been arranged in the cia^sroon^ i,e^ ho«r teadi- 
er^ pupils and teaching material hav« interacted, the design of the £PAL 
project^ with its closely steered teaching materialst has provided unique 
opportunities of carrying out systanatic observatioos, Ihus a study has 
been made of teaching with the sase subject nratter in Bl and KB^ where the 
pupils are of different ages« 

purpose o£^ tl}S.2bs^ajion_studies 

1, A comparison of the intensions of the teaching as stated in the teach- 
er^s guide for the BPAL material and the actmtl teaching situati^^. 

In theso observation studies^ the plan is to conipare teaching in El 
and K3 during a series of seven lessens, 

Z, Does the teaching situation in Which the EPAL material is used differ 
fron a teaching situation involving the use of conventional teaching 
material? 

3, Ifow do various frame factors influence the wafy in iMch teachers design 
their ijisttuction? There may conceivably be variations of teaching 
style despite the use of closely steered teaching material. Variations 
of this kind may be causod by the interaction of factors on the part 
of teachers, pupils and the external environnent, 

4* The development of a methodology for observation studies. As mentioned 
earlier, the survey situation is well dt^rcated in terms of subject 
matter^ survey gx'oups and mode of instruction, and this has led to the 
development of a methodology for observation studies of closely steered 
teaching materials. 
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mimftAtu CHiWREH Aim the xEACHim of msiGN umumts vmstt 

m ^J(l PRCtJECT 
by Unnart Linell 

iMd^rant children >«re a group idtidi it was initially expected 
cottld present proftilens in the EPAL project. There was the possi* 
bility of these children encountering linguistic probltms as a 
result of being introduced to another language besides Swedish 
Mlt they were only in prade 1. For sane pi4>il5 the resultant 
sitiiation ymid be so Djt^licated that they mild have to nego- 
tiate four different langjuages. Oi the other hand it could be 
said that the new foreign language was a field of htowledge in 
which immigrant children and Swedish children were eq^ially plac- 
ed and where immigrant children would also be able to hold their 
own, instruction being pro\rided exclusively in the new langu^s^. 

The perpcse of this subsidiary study unler the EPJU. project can 
therefi>nj be said to be the sasie as that of the project as a 
whole/, naaely a canprehensive investigation of the effects of 
arrsi^awnts involving different tine allocati(»is, though in 
this case attention is confined to inmigrant children, a longi- 
tudinal study being inade of their school achievenents in Swedish 
and mathesatics and of any changes in their attitudes to different 
subjects and to school generally. 

the survey grot^ can be defined in various ways, depending on the 
puipQse involved. Vor the puipose of this study^ the following 
definition has been adopted: ^*teigrants are persons living in, 
Sweden Mk* were bom fibroad, or persons living here, bom here 
^ having one or two parents bom in another country-" 

With this definition, all pupils i^ can be expected in any way 
to be linguistically affected by encountering several languages 
during their childhood and adolescence have been included in 
the survey grwp* For purposes of ftnther analysis it will thcti 
be possible^ using other criteria, to select smaller groups with 
special living conditio. 
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WXmim TO HEAD B9GJiX$ff (UBS^ Stfe Vrd^ct Jh* 24$) 
by Bo JansoQ 

When residing w introductod in the EPAL project ^q^eriMital gra^ in 
the mvmi term of 1972^ an evaluation ym laidertaken of the nodel i^iich 
had been constructed £6r this pmpose^* 

As work on the inteipretation of the fijtdij^ proceeded^ several issues 
arose idiich in turn led Bo Janson to eabatk on a closer stt^y of the process 
of learning to read^ with particular fofihasis on vhat could be relevant 
to the process of learning to read a second lan^tuage at eleuitary school 
level. 

The taain purpose of the study carried out in V^tsteris durii^ the mttm o£ 
1973 was to investigate the iinportance of the p^ils being enabled in 
speech practice to mko active use of the woids aid phrases *jhidi thejr sub- 
sequently encounter in writing. A presuned effect of this kind may be ge- 
neral or else specific to certain groups of ptj^ils* It is possible^ for in- 
stance^ that speech practice is only itrportant to pupils vith a poor audio^ 
lingual Gonnand of the language or to pupils ^ have had difficulty in 
learning to rewl their native language, the effects nay conceivably be 
manifested in performance regarding reading ccnqnrehension or reading aloud^ 
and also in attitudes to reading instruction* 

One practical aim of this study is to arrive at conclusions concerning the 
design of teacher education and the construction of materials for the teach* 
ing of foreign languages as elanentaiy level* with particular regard to 
the encounter of linguistic low perfonoers with the printed wrd* 

The analysis so far made of the measurements carried cut in Vaster^ during 
the autum of 1973 have not yielded my uneqivocal results* Birther pro*- 
cessing and analysis are in progresst and the findings obuine^ will be 
presented in the final report which is now in preparation* 



k The results of this evaluation have been presented in Jansoti*Sundin>I975 
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